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The boundaries of conflict 


JAMES TURNER JOHNSON: 

Just War Tradition and the Restraint 
or War 

380pp. Princclon University Press. 

£ 20 . 20 . 

(I fi9I 07263 9 

Janies Turner Johnson of Rutgers 
University is one of that growing 
band of thoughtful persons who be- 
lieve that the old idea of restraint of 
war is a good one, and are not 
unhopeful of rc-inte resting the late- 
iwcnticih-century world in it. 

This is not pacifism. Proper pacif- 
ists, declining absolutely to be party 
to the collective use of force, will 
indeed find much to sympathize with 
in Professor Johnson's arguments. 
He hates war as they do. But the 
ancient tradition within which he 
stands, and of which his books (in 
1975 lie published Ideology, Reason 
and the Limitation of War) have 
made him one of our best expositors, 
forbids him to believe either that war 
actually can be got rid of or that it is 
necessarily a wholly bad thing. The 
just war tradition is about what sorts 
of war are justified, and how they 
may least indecently be fought. He 
notes with sympathy Pope Paul Vi’s 
use of J. F. Kennedy's words: “Man- 
kind must put an end to war. or war 
will put an end to mankind". Clearly 
some sorts of war can do that and, 
he would agree, are all too likely to 
do so if we fail to get hold of them 
first; but without a gloss to that 
effect, such words are merely “sim- 
plistic conceptualising", expressing 
'secular utopian hopes”, and are 
not, he goes to some pains in his last 
chapter to show, representative of 
what the Papacy and other repositor- 
ies of the tradition really hold. His 
book is designed not simply to eluci- 
date the content of. the tradition but 
also to persuade us that, because it is 
built into our culture, it is in fact 
more familiar to us than we normally 
realize or even like to think! One 
may guess that nothing would satisfy 
him more than to be the means of 
revealing to readers who have never 
suspected such softness in them- 
selves. that they have been adherents 
to the just war tradition all along: 

The history of war? and warfare in 
our own century does not at first 


sight encourage confidence in this 
thesis. The principle of restraint in 
warfare must be ndmilted latterly to 
have taken a bashing. If war is 
“lotar, as the two world wars and 
some others are generally said to 
have been, what restraint can survive 
in it? Does not modem military tech- 
nology's quantum leap ahead of in- 
ternational organization and popular 
sensibility actually make restraint 
much more difficult? And have some 
recent wars been not merely total 
but - what “total", it is worth not- 
ing, does not have to mean - exter- 
minatory? Such questions demand to 
be answered. Except perhaps for the 
extermination one. they can be. 

To remark that Johnson and his 
just war tradition have nothing to 
say to the would-be exterminator is 
not, however, to depredate him or 
it, for who else and what other 
moral or political tmdilions can say 
anything effective to those - be their 
definition tribal, religious, racial or 
ideological - who sincerely and de- 
terminedly seek not just the defeat 
and even subjugation of their en- 
emies but, literally, their extermina- 
tion? Nineteenth-century man could 
argue, nor implausibly, that the adv- 


By Geoffrey Best 

ance and spread or civilization would 
cure mankind of such atrocious old 
longings. Twentieth-century man has 
tragically learnt to be more cautious, 
but for Johnson, as for Augustine 
and Auuinns. Victoria and Vattei. 
patriarchs of the tradition, wnrs of 
extermination arc understood to be 
beyond the mental pale of the adult 
person of ordinarily developed moral 
sentiments. A war with extermina- 
tion of the enemy among its pur- 
poses is therefore by definition a 
moral monstrosity. But resistance 
against an enemy thus motivated is 
unquestionably justified, as also 
might well be' pre-emptive action to 
nip such monstrosity in the bud. 
“Just War” is not about avoiding war 
at all costs. It can be about under- 
taking wars one might otherwise 
rather avoid. If the will to extermin- 
ate is more commonly in be met 
with in our own generations than it 


used to he, that can nnly keep ex- 
tended the range of goad causes Tor 
which wars may justifiably be fought; 


regrettably thnugh, it must at (he 
same time reduce the chances of 
restraint being observed in them. 


characteristic modern de- 


velopments arc not intrinsically and 
unimmuccuhly beyond reach of re- 
straint. Johnson very properly insists 
that invention, even possession in 
useable quantity, or Vulcan's latest 
gifts to Mars does not absolutely oblige 
the recipient to use them; likewise, 
that some of those gifts are as cap- 
able of lawful uses - properly discri- 
minating and proportionate uses - as 
others are incapable thereof. And 
the fact is that in very few of the 
su-cnllcd “tom I wars" of the past two 
centuries has restraint wholly col- 
lapsed. Johnson's Chapter 8 perhaps 
takes the term “total war" too 
seriously, it is. after all. only a term 
of convenience, used by historians 
and military analysts to indicate 
some significant relative toughening 
of this or that aspect of it. No one 
will wish to deny tnnt of all (he many 
parts of Europe's twenty years' war 
against French hegemony (1794- 
1815). the Spanish part was the most 
unrest mined and atrocious, nil too 
aptly finding its illustrator in Goyn. 
Johnson accepts Jomini's identifica- 
tion of it as n ncw-slylc national war 
in the sense of "a spontaneous upris- 
ing or a nation", “grand and noble” 
in some respects yet with “consequ- 
ences so terrible that, for the sake of 


The Hands 


after the German of Erich Arendt 

To the chopping-block, on which the farmer Sebastian split 
Logs against the Asturian cold. 

The GuardlB Civil would shove him and spit: 

Now clench the fist with which you made so bold. 

Four of them hold him under. 

He writhed and whimpered, in a state of shock. 

The axe would fall, and sunder 
The hands that had quarried rock. 

With bloody stumps he loped across the land. 

They laughed as they shot after him. And when he blared 
One came over to stop his mouth with loam. 

He lay dead in the field. But his far-fetched hands 

Would stir at night, and the villagers heard 

The fists come blattering on their windows, looking for home. 


humanity, wc ought to hope never to 
we it". ’ 

Total war in that sense would be- 
come in course of time the people's 
guerrilla/partisan war of our daV. a 
species of warfare evidently difficult 
to conduct, from either side, with 
reliahle restraint; yet restraints of the 
conventional kina have been con- 
siderably observed in same such con- 
flicts - by Mao's red army, for exam- 
ple. and Castro's national liberators. 


and in their early stages the Viet 
Cong - and the Geneva conferences 
of the 1970s for updating the law of 
war affirmed that legal restraint was 


Paul Muldoon 


just as possible in this sort of war as 
in the more "convent ional” sort. 
Johnson is surely right to conclude 
i hat people's war docs not have lo 
be as horrible as it was in that Ibe- 
rian prototype. Likewise, he demon- 
strates that other types of total war, 
“ideological war" and “holy war" as 
he classifies them, do not necessarily 
exclude restraint, though they may 
do so. nnd in well-known instances 
have done so. The people waging 
them, moral agents that they are. 
have freedom tu choose whether to 
keep within the tradition or not. At 
least some of it is likely to survive, 
in however fragmentary a form. 
Much thus survived among the Ger- 
man mililAry even when under Nazi 
governance and lending themselves 
to Nazi purposes. Some generals on 
the eastern front never wholly gave 
up complaining about the atrocities 
wrought by the SS: the Wnffen SS, 
wherever tliey went, flaunted a pecu- 
liarly lofty sense of honour, not en- 
tirely corrupted; Admiral Doenitz, 
ardent Nazi though he wished to be 
thought, nevertheless insisted that- so 
far as he and his navy went, theirs 
was “a respectable firm” and Nurem- 
berg did not in the end deny it. 

So, through even such vicissitudes 
and in such dark company, this great 
tradition has survived, and provides 
in fact the vocabulary and perspec- 
tives of our common appraisal of the 
conduct of war. (Just think of the 
readiness with which most of us rec- 
ognize the concept of “atrocities" 
and acknowledge the propriety of 

E unishment of war crimes.) It has, 
owever, become much less familiar 
to us as a means of appraising the 
merits of the case for going to war.In 
-the first place i To get that side of It 


Moral Luck 

Philosophical Papers, 1973-80 

BERNARD WILLIAMS 

This volume centres on questions of moral philosophy 
end the theory ol rational action, an area of debate which 
has been strikingly reinvigorated over the last decade. 
Moral Luck contains a number of essays which have 
contributed Influentially to, this development. 

Hard covers £16.50 net 
Paperback £5.95 net 


Mind and Meaning 

B.F.LOAR 

is linguistic meaning to be aopovmted for independently 
the states of mind of language users, or'can'n.ofiiy be 


explained In terms of them? This book offers a 


Cambridge Studies In Philosophy 

Realism and the Progress of 
Science ■ 

PETER SMITH 

* An examination of the philosophical foundatlohe of the 
.. ' realist view that the progress of science Is cumulative. 

The author considers recent relativist attacks on this 
view, and contends that the central tasks for the realist 
. are to rebut these arauments and to construct a theory- of 
' reference for sclbntlfb terms: We he undertakes. 

" ’ Cambridge Studies In Philosophy , . :■ . £12 ' 6O , n0t 

.i.! iLi ••'■L : • ;• • 


The Nan-chao Kingdom and 
T’ang China’s Southwestern 
Frontier 

CHARLES BACKUS . 

The author reviews all the Chinese primary sources and 
the secondary literature in oriental and western 
languages on Nan-chao, and describes the formation and 
character of the kingdom and its complex foreign 
relations with China, Tibet and south-east Asia. 

Cambridge Studies In Chinese History, £17.50 net 

Literature and Institutions 

The Shorter Science and 
Civilisation In China . 

.Volume-2 • 

An Abridgement of Joseph Needham's Original Text 
of Volume III and Volume IV/1 ■ '• . - 

COLIN A. RONAN 

In this volume Colin Ronan looks In detail at the early 
Chinese contributions to various sciences. The. subjects 
considered Include mathematics, astronomy, 
meteorology, earth sciences, arid some a8peo« ol. 
physics. .■ \ ' j ;£15.00 net 

The Death of StSphane : 
Mallarmd 

, LEO BERSANI 

For many readers bf modem European poetry -Mallarmb 
' is the poet pdr excellence. This orlgihal and provocative ■ . 
■ study brings fresh Ihslghti-to his Work, and suggests a . : 
new way of understanding hla place in rnodem lherature^ 

Cambridge Studies In French : ( ' . EB, T* ; : 


The Literary Appreciation of 
Russian Writers : 

T. STABLEFORD 

The purpose of this book is twofold; to give those with a 


modicum of Russian an Indication of the range and skill 
of Russian writers over the last one hundred and fifty , 
years, and to provide students with a wide selection of 
lexis for explication. Hard covers £14.50 net 

Paperback £fl.B6 net 


The Enigma of Gogol 

An Examination of. the Writings of,N.- V. Gogol and.; u 
their Place in the- Russian Literary ;T(adltlon . •- , 

RICH ARP PEACE ' : •]/. >: ' 

Professor. Peacb examines the enigma of a writer who. 
appears to shun all Interest In psychology and yet Is the. 1 
fathe! 1 of the psychological novel, a tragTo figure who Is 
nevertheless Russia's claselo comlo yvrHsr, . £22.50 net ; 
Cambridge Studies In Russian Literature 


Carl Marla von Webpr: 

Writing* on Music 

Edited by JOHN WARRACK ; . 

Translated by MARTIN COOPER - 

This bobk assembles, norths first rime In ErigUstvai! i-';! ', 
Weber'S published and unpublished writings on music, 
except for some* verses. The, pssays- are fully annotated, 
each with a brief introduction, and there. js a tong ,, . 
Introductory artlcle on Weber. . E35.0Q net . 


iMH.-iA fTn>tAn ft a v k \ V[i -fc . »'* Jl.-i 't;4 ■<: If ^ aLy »t>try ; 1 1, 
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back into our minds is one of John- 
son’s main concerns. This is decided- 
ly a hook with a purpose, u Inicl for 
the times. 


His 1975 honk was more overtly 
historical. A brief epilogue then gave 
us a glimpse of what contemporary 
matters were already in his mind 
(also, indeed, in certain smaller pub- 
lications), but the bulk of it was a 
steady analytical study of the de- 
velopment uf just war theory into 
the Enlightenment, where he left it 
in the capable hands uf the Swiss 
publicist Emmerich de Vail el. This 
nook is n good deal more compli- 
cated. The malic and argumentative, 
at first glance it also gives the im- 
pression of being a bit uf a labyrinth; 
nn impression Johnson may be 
thought not wholly to dispel in the 
preface and introduction, wherein he 
painstakingly seeks in explain the 
rationale of the book’s arrangement. 
Once safely en route, however, the 
attentive reader will find the way 


straight enough. The several parts of 
the nook cohere closely, and addi- 


tional glue is provided by plentiful 
cross-indexing. While the present 
conics increasingly into view, the 
past remains not the less with us. 


Equally central to Johnson's argu- 
ment are, first, his demonstration 
(hat the just war tradition, whether 


might have finished off more quick- 
ly. Hiroshima is the classic case in 
(mint, duly noted as such. Johnson 
shrewdly remarks that within his 
broad tradition, "the discrimination 
emphasis has been favoured general- 
ly by moral theologians and philo- 
sophers. while that on proportion 
has had (lie favour of political lead- 
ers and military professionals", and 
it is very clearly his desire to bring 
those two groups - “virtually two 
different worlds today" - closer 
together. 

The other most significant historic- 
al change in the tradition is its rela- 
tive loss of concern about causes and 
pretexts. In its origins mid first cen- 
turies, the just war tradition was as 
much concerned with jus ad helium, 
the rights and wrongs of going to 
war in the first place, us with jus in 
hello, the rules for fighting a war 
decently. In the course of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, 
Johnson argues, it more and more 
gave tin the former, as if sorting out 
the rights and wrongs of matters so 
complicated and emotive were 
beyond mortal powers and (more 
constructively) because l lie chance of 
the latter hemg observed were grea- 
ter if ‘ simultaneous ostensible jus- 
tice” were de facto acknowledged to 
pertain lu both parties. He pins 


uiai me just war tradition, whether r ' p # a " ™ F ,m 

we realize it or not. Is alive and well P. r,m ? responsibility for this mixed 
among us and is in fact knit in with blessing^ on Grotius who, however, 
our Cliristf an/pos t -Christian cthicnl couid 
culture, and second, die conception 



of ethics which contains nnd justifies 
his ■ whole enterprise. Promising to 
“return more systematically’’ to the 
exposition of it in a future volume, 
he puis it thus; 

My own .understanding of the 
nature of moral values is that they 
are known through identification 
with historical communities, while 
moral traditions represent the con- 
tinuity through time of such, com- 
munal identification. This implies 
that moral .life means, among 
other things, keeping, faith with 
such traditions; it also requires, 
more fundamentally, that moral 

/lAptrlnn.mnl.!.. 1 1 I . ■ 


lum in the years of modem national- 
ism, imperialism, vulgarized Darwin- 
ism, and fascism. It is evidently 
Johnson’s further desire to stimulate 
interest in the recovery of that part 
of the tradition, though he is not 
able to do much more about it than 
to call attention to its qualified (and, 
in his judgment, bungled) re-entry 
into international affairs with the 
Ke llogg- Bri and Pact of 1928 and the 
principles of the United Nations 
Organization, and. with the aid of 
Paul Ramsey, Vatican II and 
’ v*“- Reinhold Niebuhr (but not Karl 

aSSSrSa Bar1 h!), to summon us all to consult 

essentially historical in character, our consciences about it. 


their indifference to the jus ad bel- 


British exponent of Futurism before he became intereslJd in Vorridsm 1 


Kindly light 


By Michael Grant 


he sometimes found him reticent, if 
not downright evasive), I think my 
own chief recollection is of some- 


an attempt to find continuit 
tween present and past, and not 


be- 


an - a historical activity of the rntion- 
?i J?ind, ns both Kantianism and 


' — ■ “ I —MII 1 IUIII 0 JII UIIU 

Utilitarianism, the major strands: 
respectively, of contemporary theo- 
logical and philosophical ethics, 
would hold. 


. ' Such a concept of course author- 
izes the scheme within which John- 
son proceeds to bring together not 
only Kanttans nnd Utilitarians, but 
also the theologians and international 
jurists who have, without over-much 
exchange of. Ideas between them* 
selves, hogged most,, of the public 


A book so boldly traversing the 
tramlines of several academic disci- 
plines (so-called) and calling out to 
their astonished denizens to take 
note of the facts, first, that they have 
more to do with One another than 
they thought, and second, that they 
ought to join forces fast to save' us' 
from blowing our world up, is likely 
to create something of a rumpus; 
and no doubt Johnson’s book will 
gradually do that, though his style is 
so impeccably polite and his tone so 
gentle and scholarly that - one ..is' 
somewhat inclined to regret it - the 
wprld may not at once notice it when 


JOHN LIPSCOMB and R. W. DAVID 
(Editors): 


thing else he equally justly records - 
a great deal of laughter. For John 


had with John was about a new 
edition - though I do not think he 
felt he couid still play a part in 


John Raven 
By His. Friends 
96pp. Privately printed. 


was extremely funny. It was unusual 
to leave his company without having 
enjoyed at least one good joke, since 
he had a highly developed sense of 
the ridiculous. 


preparing it. I suppose it is right Ui&t 
we should be told (elsewhere in this 


. , IJUUHfc : ' Iiumw 1, niicu 

debate about thfe law. of war until, N happens; Although bold, exploro- 
qulte recently. Without any pretence t0|, y* . innovative and suggestive, his 
that our ‘‘western" evaluation of book is the very opposite of sensn- 


ethlcs and warfare need be swal- 
lowed, salt-less, by members of other 


cultures' (chough with a sensible eye 
sibilicies of *- 


for possibilities of cross-cultural ex- 
change),- he displays the just war 
tradition a$ (Jawing - - through ■ the 


European nnd Atlantic centuries, .|in 
interrupted In :its - continuity but 
changing its forms, covers nnd emph- 
ases from ,timc' to., time In natural 
correspondence with the . needs nnd 
demands of circumstance. 

‘ Two. Of - these changes: are of par- 
tlcularimportancc to Johnson's nrgu- 
ment;, One is the, way in which just 
war principles on the whole survived, 

hotnlwr 1 * 

theory t 
;fcom ill 
ate not 


tiplUil Or .catchpenny, and. as has 
already been remarked, it does re- 
quire attentive reading. But it is a 
very good book, the work of a * 
earned, scrupulous and morally en- 
lightened scholar, and ft goes straight 
to the -heart of- one of the greatest - 
or is it simply, the greatest? ^ of the 
issues of our lime. 

What are we to do nbout war and 
all our machineries of war - war as 
we, prisoners for the most part of 
the bios of our schizophrenic culture* 
are accustomed sO casually to think ■ 
and talk about it; * machineries of 
war, as we hqvc allowed our 


John Raven died on March 5, 1980, 
and this is a book written in his 
memory, by some of his numerous 
friends. It presents a picture of one 
of the most worthwhile men, in a 
peculiar wny, of his entire geriera- 
tion. I declare an interest, because 1 
knew him very well. He was full of 
complications. For one thing, he pos- 
sessed outstanding talents in two 
totally different directions (although 
they could occasionally coincide): 
classics and botany. But his gifts 



prob- 


lems are referred to by the writers of 
|be t preface,. John Lipscomb and 


Dick David. But they 


linue: “Nevertheless, what John pri- 
me 


con- 


marily communicated, even when 
most suffering,, even, in the most 
casual contacts, was happiness. \\ 
does not really make sense to de- 
scribe, as an under-achiever one - who 
radiated such a warm humanity and 
so -widely." - . , 


Next Peter. Kuenstler and Merfyn 
Turner write of his pacifist years at 
Oxford House in Bethnal Green dur- 
ing the war. I visited him there early 
in 1940, and the uniform I was wear- 
ing caused some slight local embar- 
rassment beenuse tile war was not all 
that popular in the area, the Ger- 
mans not yet having made the coun- 
ter-productive mistake of raining 
bombs down upon Its inhabitants. 
John seemed to be very useful at 
Oxford House, and later did won- 
ders at a curious evacuee set-up in 
Wales. His written statement to the 
Conscientious Objectors’ tribunal, 
which is appended, is a fascinating 
document. Without compromising 
the total sincerity which was so much 
apart of his character, he was 
obliged to explain to the tribunal - 
particularly Interested, it would 
appear, in this aspect - why his 
objections to war were not accompa- 
nied by regular church-going.. He 
27 ' informed them, a “natural 


i! ... .. : ."' i “ ' imiuiai 

dishke of many of the institutions of 
.ifeChureh of England, but had con- 


book) that clnssics came second to 
botany among his interests. Certain- 
ly, as Lloyd reports, the prospect of 
lecturing made him acutely nervous, 
and he round Greek and Latin com- 
position after n lime . “a crashing 
bore". But that does nothing to 
assess his value as a classical scholir, 
As a fellow-classic, however, I .fed 
sure thnt Lloyd is right in saying 
that, within his deliberately choseo 
limits, he was extremely good- 
Obviously, Socrates often nppealw 
to him more than anyone else did. 

Nofil Annan fills in (he picture of 
John's life at King's by emphasizing 
the considerable part he played in its 
administrative activities. At one 
time, apparently, some pay 13 
thought he ought to be Provost. But 
Lora Annan (teals with this thought- 
provoking might-have-been by 
observation that, although his wtfl 
Faith would have- been a Ijl* 
chatelaine in the Lodge, the 
would have proved “destructive Of 
■his 1 happiness and his abilities ■ 
However - as maby of his pupil* 
likewise declare - he had beat «- 
many ways a wonderful tutor, “syrt* 
pathetic to the muddled, wondem* 
to the rascals"/ ■ . 





, V, I , , _ ■ . MUM Wlf 

eluded that no good can be achieved 
by evil means. He did not quite 
tackle the old question of what you 
dp if someone attacks you firat, but 
hfe statement evidently did t|ie trick. 
Incidentally, he was one of those 
Camhndge graduates of the 1930s 
■whd was not a spy. I remember once 



disCussm^ the ..subject ‘ "with" Wm.~ He 


an earlier piece ; her spelling 
impeccable), by Nancy Hugh 
(Botanizing with Johnh. Dick D>™ 


• t ‘“v »«; hinges., f®. r — -j • ■ h<<« 

:f>n,mcpptention that of iheTaty af Jerk disarjners are Just as, likely: to 
WBr'J lwp ^ principles', diScripiina-i ‘ind hifn stern and blood-thirsty/ His 
lion, and proportionality, ..the' older; : reminder t that- the just War tradition 
' Just : War ami roach has : riW . oW*. - 'Tar. froin coarse I V cramminn.-dll' ware ' 
shed 


i'.: \- 


• .,uie!;oiqer: : ""vv 6 ' rVUv mo just war tradition, 

Var app roach has trtore : cher-“ ‘ roin : $oarsely pra mming, nil wars 

.^nefl ihb formerand the htbre hiod*. : ln fo ourcurrctu crass alternatives, or 
,.ern. |imited :w«r approach; ‘ thb.j^fdr,'/ aggressive Or defensive, and identify- 



Lipscomb goes on to write about 
. the two families, both remarkable 
.that produced him; I wish he had 
» said d little more about Raven’s relar 
-lions irtth his extraordinary, similar 
Vet dissimilar father, Cangn Charles 
Raven (though something ;more ab- 
. -Qut this emerges later' in the book). 

T.bw. after a composite account of 
his Childhood and youth, comes his 
'■ undergraduate ; career - .at; -Trinity, 

. Cambridge. Undergraduate careers 
; ;are generally hot- worthy treat deal 
of biographical - space, -bin Tom 
.Creighton - has 'some, interesting 

■ Things to say (Interesting, not. least.' th ” a . f he and; j -“and Common dandelion ^ but <i i wW 

o .myself, berausc^e were there at S he.less^ ^pnydeged spies, for specimen r For, among so, ntwh dS 

that matter - would be lucky if - - ^ 


dismissed; it with a gale of laughter, 
commenting that he did not see how 
■a -system of regimentation could 


(Botanizing with Johnli. Dick 
(Ardtomisn), Bbbby Chapman 
Raven as Public Gardener), C 
Robinson (Botanical Palntfr 


(John 


Dunui 


1 r • -- --g— vuuiu 

S a r ..better off, whatever. 

ifl|0 


D i i- • v waif wimicver 

Plato may. have said. He added (or I 
may be confusing this with some 

± e , r „°f c S s J ( i" ) . , !:i' fes* J. - w 


Robinson (Botanical Paintingl- An 
Celia Leach (John at Ha 
revdaling . . story: "Sontepne j-gi 
-.bring JoJin a wild flower for id«w 
.fication. ‘Yes’, he : would say. w® 


■ the same time). Priwtfeben. comes 
. out.- strongly, and the; observation 


V tHbse days there: were fow 
signs of. future tensions and depress-' 
jons can, on the- whole, be endorsed, 
■ though John always seemed to me to 
'have something of a split personality, 

S between the good (i e, en- 
;llfo and a.rtiore high-minded 
■ of Uyihg."- But* without 
-wismng tQ mmlbtize the Serious talks 


that ror speanxen. ror, amunx 

S T "J° U d be luc fy if we he was a niost qonsiderate 

as cloak-room ; attendants in Indeed; it is riot difficult to see w)i 

Moscow.- , . Victor de Waal (as he mentlo^ 

• - •• 1 * - said to.nu 


-. After the ..war, John returned to 
^mbridge, .mierating from Trinity 
to the veiy different atmosphere of 
King s. Geoffrey, Ljovd tells us .of (he 
^Classical .teaching and 1 ' Writiha '-he' 

" "bSr *?° oks included 

- iaoorauptv ft-lth Geoffrey , K(rk. It ii, 

not ,'filirnWc nn tn . ; ■’ 


the Farewell piece) once am- — • 
wife - rather tactlessly, he sugg«® 
since they bad only just got 

- that JoW Raven was hVfavouril 

human being.,: . - \ *=;• 


here atemot meant to be ah obitufu; 

3W immensely sa; 
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A critic and her discontents 
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HELEN GARDNER: 

In Defence of (he Imagination 

The Charles Eliot Norton Lectures 

1979-1980 

1 97pp. Clarendon Press; Oxford 


University Press. £12.50. 
0 19 812639 5 


“With some revision nnd expansion’’. 
Dame Helen Gardner reports, "these 
are the lectures I gave at Harvard as 
Charles Eliot Norton Professor of 
Poetry during the session 1979-80." 

It would be nice to know what has 
been revised, and what expanded. 
Dame Helen writes: “Of Brook’s 
King Lear I will say little: it has 
been finely dealt with by Muyiiard 
Mack.” Did she really say that in 
Cambridge, Mass? ft would have 
struck me, had I been present, as a 
frigid moment, and would have 
prompted me to think, though not of 
course to utter the thought: “let’s 
have Maynard Mack, then, to tell us 
about Brook's Lear.” On the printed 
page, it’s not particularly noticeable; 
a Tootnolc sends the reader off to 
consult Mack's "King Lear ” In Our 
Time (1965). Still, it would have 
been companionable, on Dame 
Helen’s part, to retain in the printed 
version a little more of the oral occa- 
sion for those of us who missed it. 
Did she really refer to “the dreary 
absurdities and solemn nonsense 
with which Kott has smeared” A 
Midsummer Night's Dreamt 
Smeared? It seems an exorbitant 
verb for a distinguished professor to 
use, in front of the Harvard children, 
merely to indicate that she finds 
Kelt's reading of the play uncon- 
vincing. 

Bringing matters nearer home, did 
Dame Helen devote one of the small 
number of lectures a Norton Profes- 
sor is expected to give, to say in 
considerable detail why she found 
the Norton Lectures for 1977-78 so 
disappointing? The spectacle of a 
Norton Professor rebuking one of 
her predecessors may have provided 
an cxolic experience for the Harvard 
boys and Radcliffe girls, but at this 
distance it seems unedifying. There 
may be some contexts in which it 
would be decorous to argue that 
Frank Kermode’s Norton Lectures, 
The Genesis of Secrecv. are merely a 
pointless game, and that his historic- 
al writing is “on the model of 1066 
and All That”, but I can think of no 
context as inappropriate as the one 
Dame Helen chose. 

These would be minor matters, 
hardly worth mentioning, except that 
Dame Helen insists, in the very lec- 
tures which contain such question- 
able vivacities, on the renovating 
power of literature; on literature “as 
a source of spiritual strength for soci- 
ety at. large". She speaks of “a sense 
of certain long-established virtues, 
ways of behaviour, and modes of 
feeling that are ours by long inheri- 
tance . True, she does not indicate 
how literature effects any of these 
happy consequences, but she does 
not modify her claim in recognition 
of the fact that she leaves it unex- 
nmined. On the . first page she 
announces her belief, whicii she de- 
scribes as “humanist", in "the value 
of a study of literature as the core of 
a liberal education in the 'whirl of 
new doctrines’ today”. The allusion 
to Newman is not further specified, 
but Dame Helen speaks as if her ' 
experience of 1 teaching and writing in 
these times rendered her peculiarly 
embattled, surrounded at every turn 
by error, mischief, and frivolity. It is 
a pity, then, that her public refer- 
ences to these matters have riot been 
Impeccable In precisely the points of 
decorum and gravity a Christian 
humanist may be supposed, to cher- 
ish; and that her lapses of tone and : 
reference have persisted, despite t|ie 
• revisions and expansion 1 of ner lec- 
tures, ■ • ;• 

The first tecture is accurately cal- 
led "Present Discontents", and they 
are legion. Dame Helen Is irritated 
by the notion of criticism as play. 

.f, She does not refer to liohto fudens or 
.. to the several vocabularies i in .which 
play turns out to be extremely serious, 

/ In the “play of mind". Nor do6s 
■ ; she deal with the serious reasons for. 
which Jacques Derrida and other cri- 


tics have proposed the net uf play in 
subvert the authority of an inter- 
pretation that hopes to discover un 
official meaning in every text. If you 
want to rid the world of game-theory 
and play-theory as mudels for critic- 
ism. you have tn start by taking 
them seriously. Dnme Helen is also 
irritated by the proliferation of 
meanings, each of them deemed to 
be equally acceptable: she refers to 
“an infinite play of significances in 
which the critic may sport like a 
dolphin", 

A further discontent is “the dis- 
missal of the author as the creator of 
the text and the denial of objective 
status to the text”. Dame Helen also 
deplores the vanity ot critics who 
encourage the reader to produce the 
text. I nave no quarrel with her on 
that ground, except that I think ev- 
ery form of discontent she attacks 
deserves to lie treated more formally 
and more cxactingly. These attitudes 
can't be swept aside, as if they con- 
stituted a ludicrous conspiracy be- 
tween a few wild men in Paris and 
New Haven. Deconstruction, Dame 
Helen says, “makes it the critic's 
duty to unmake what the poet, or 
maker, has made”. That is a way of 
putting it, but it is wrong, it does not 
square with the practice of any De- 
constructionist 1 know. Dame Helen 
is also wrong in associating modern 
hermeneutics with the “revival of in- 
terest in Gnosticism". Paul Ricocur’s 
hermeneutics has nothing to do with 
Gnosticism. Harold Bloom's interest 
in Gnosticism has nothing to do with 
Deconstruction. Indeed, Dame 
Helen's idea of Bloom's work is opa- 
que to me. “I cannot accept", she 
says, “his dismal image of the poet 
in the last three hundred years wrest- 
ling in solitude with his precursors, 
doomed to increasing disappointment 
as the centuries go on.” She is not 
required to accept it nor has Bloom 
offered it. Blake’s wrestling with 
-Milton is not dismal; nor is Stevens's 
with Emerson and Whitman. Be- 
latedness, tn Bloom’s account of It. 
merely defines the terms within 
which a “strong” poet works; it does 
not doom him to anything that 
would be felt as failure. In the same 
lecture Dame Helen referred to “the 
Deconstructionist image of the read- 
er as importing meanings into texts". 
The image is Dame Helen’s, not 
Derrida's or Paul de Man’s: the mor- 
al of their story is that such importa- 
tion is absurd, and that the proper 
attitude of the reader is ironic or 
even sceptical; he should refuse to 
be seduced by the rhetorical splen- 
dours of the text he is reading. Re- 
porting her experience of recent cri- 
ticism. Dame Helen says that “the 
overwhelming impression mined 1 I? 
of frivolity and triviality". How such 


By Denis Donoghue 

un imprcHsiun is pined in the experi- 
ence nf coping with. say. ric Man's 
Allegories of Heading. "I can't im- 
agine. 

Dame Helen's second lecture is 
called “The Relevance nf Litera- 
ture". a topic not quite as pressing 
or as pressed today as ii was a few 
years ago. Her main argument is that 
contemporary literature is not a very 
rewarding subject for study in the 
English depart menls of universities: 
“the study of the literature of past 
ages has greater relevance to nur 
ability to live well and act justly in 
the modern world." Her reasons tire 
that the study of the older literature 
“enables us to develop -individual 
values and our own aesthetic criteria; 
to discover for ourselves standards of 
permanence which can save us from 
the domination of fashion, ami from 
an uncritical acceptance of the idols 
of the tribe and of the market 
place”. Such study “opens our minds 
to the potentialities of human na- 
ture. and is an exercise in liberality 
and generosity". Every phrase in 
these sentences is arguable, nnd 
worth arguing about, f agree with 
Dame Helen, I suppose, but nut it 
she assumes that the canon of the 
older literature has been formed 
upon considerations entirely disin- 
terested and cogent in every respect. 
The curricula in courses of the older 
literature are based upon inertia as 
much as upon critical discrimination. 
Many books have survived not be- 
cause of their intrinsic merit but be- 
cause they are taught: it has yet to 
be shown that courses in modern and 
contemporary litrature are formed 
upon inferior considerations. Grav- 
ity’s Rainbow is not a soft option by 
comparison with Moll Flanders. 

Still, the argument is more com- 
plex than 1 have indicated; it is also 
more complex than the swashbuck- 
ling version of it given in Dame 
Helen's lecture. The lecture ended, 
however, with something like a con- 
fession of uncertainty on her part. 
She recalled that one day, travelling 
by train from Oxford to London to 
give evidence in the trial of Penguin 
Books for publishing Lady Chatter- 
ley's Lover, she chatted wiih a friend 
who said: ”1 do hope you are 
not going to say that books can do 
no harm; for if so; you must believe 
that they cannot do any good." 
Dame Helen confesses that “what 
good it is that they do I find as hard 
to define os Eliot did". I am relieved 
to hear that Dame Helen has found 
something hard to define. But she 
resolves the problem, at least to her 
own satisfaction, by quoting one of 
Auden’s weakest poems, the elegy 
on Yeats's death, a poem she takes 
to celebrate "the poet's supportive 
role". The poem doesn’t seem to me 


to say anything mure fur Yeuls than 
one might say fur Boh Hope. No 
real quest i on is answered by a refer- 
ence to the poet's supportive role. 

Dnme Helen's third, fourth, and 
fifth lectures were evidently comba- 
tive occasions. In ihe third she spoke 
of “Shakespeare in the Directors' 
Theatre": beginning with fnirly com- 
monplace references to Betterton. 
Garrick . Kemhle . Kean . Irving. 
Tree. Pool. Gordon Craig and Gran- 
ville Barker, she soon came into her 
own experience as a theatregoer, 
wi i b memories nf B vam Shaw . 
Knniisurjcvsky. Tyrone Guthrie. The 
little she undertook to say about 
Peter Brook's Lear ended' w'itli a 
superlative; "the most grievously re- 
ductive production of a great master- 
piece I nave ever seen". What made 
Ihe production such a desolating ex- 
perience, she said, “was the same 
thing us made me reject John Bar- 
ton’s Richard II as a wholly inadequ- 
ate rendering of a beautiful play: 
that in neither was 1 presented with 
the spectacle of 'n sight most pitiful 
in the meanest wretch, past speaking 
of in a king', which because it is so 
great and primitive nn image of total 
loss gathers up into it nil our own 
losses nnd griefs*'. This last eloqu- 
ence is preceded by several pages in 
which Dame Helen suggests, beauti- 
fully. what a telling production of 
Richard II might look and sound 
like, the values it would perform. 
Bui 1 am sceptical about the degree 
to which any theatrical image can 
gather up into it all our own losses 
and griefs. Does she mean what she 
says; or mean it in a noetic, figura- 
tive, or national sense? If our losses 
and. griefs are renl, we should not 
expect too much consolation from an 
evening at the theatre; any evening 
at any theatre. 

The fourth lecture was a sustained 
attack upon Stanley Fish's^ theory 
and practice of reading. Fish's read- 
ing of George Herbert's "The Flow- 
er" was shown to be wrong: wrong, 
loo, his reading of Donne's “Deaths 
Duell”. Fish may not be pleased to 
read what Dnme Helen thinks of his 
scholarship, but he may find refuge 
in his o\yn recent theory which, main- 
tains that even ari. "error" of reading 
is part of the experience, arid only 
the experience, counts. If he falters In 
asserting his theory, of course; chaos 
is come again. Dame Helen reads 
these works, by Donne .and Herbert 
on the clearly declared understand- 
ing that the words of a poem or 
sermon mean whafthey say and do- 
not allow much latitude for differ- 
ences of interpretation. I find, her 
interpretations fully jpersuoslve: they 
solve whatever difficulties I have 
ever had with those texts. But Fish Is 


An Immortal 


Beckoner of hotheads', brag-tester, lord of the demi-sulddes. 

In only one Way since far before Homer have you altered: . 

when now, on wry wheels still revolving) the tell dust showers back 
end tongue-numbing . Death stills a screaming among the jagged images, ; • , 
you disdain to atrip' your victims’ costly armour,- bright -with fire and duco .» 
■ or even to step forth, visible briefly in your delusive, harness, ! * ■ - 
- glass cubes whirling at yoilr tread, the long spBar of frenzy in your. hand. '■ 

Do you appear, though, bodily to your vanquished challengers 
with the bare face of the boy yirho was largo and quickest at it, 
the hard face of the boss and the bookie, strangely run together, 
the face of the, expert craftsman, smiling privately, shaking i)Is head? 

Are you sometimes the Beloved, approaching attd receding through the glaze? 
Or is this all merely cinema? Are 1 your final Interviews wholly personal 
and the bolt eyes disjunct teeth blood-vomit all a kind mask lent by physics? 

We will never find out, living. The volunteers, wavering and firm, 
and the many conscripted to storm the house pf meaning 
’ have stayed inside, with the music. Or else they are ourselves 
sheepish, reminiscent, unsure hflW we made it mst the Warrior 
• into our lives - which the glory of his wheeled blade Hqs infected 
so that, on vacant evenings, wo may burn with the; mystery of hi* face, 
his speed, his streetlights polnilng every way, his unbelief In Joking. . 
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not interested in the satisfaction of 
being right, or of reaching a single 
understanding of the texts: he is us- 
ing the texts to make new experi- 
ences. the more the better. To him, 
right ot wrong is not u problem. So 
Dame Helen is Irving to make him 
accept the rules uf a combat he has 
long rejected. There is no contest, 
after all. 

With Frank Kcrmode, there is a 
contest: he has not thrown away the 
hunk of rules. His interpretation of 
St Mark's Gospel, in The Genesis of 
Secrecy, admits the question of being 
right or wrong. Dame Helen thinks 
hint a glib historian, but she is main- 
ly irritated by his readiness to see 
lnc literal meaning nf a text dis- 
solved or transcended. He distin- 
guishes between readings carnal and 
spiritual: carnal readings are the 
si might forward nr literal readings, 
much the same for everybody; spir- 
itual readings nrc sill different be- 
cause they nrc available only to initi- 
ates. For instance; you could read 
the Old Testament ns having literal 
menning. Or you could read it as 
prefiguring the New Testament, sig- 
nifying the New in a spiritual sense. 

And you could read the New as 
signifying the Church. At that point, 
the authority of the Church could be 
taken as making the spiritual sense 
the true literal sense. So: “the literal 
sense of the New Testament could in 
its. turn be superseded". Dame Helen 
is having none of this: , 

Kermode ignores the insistence of 
nil important commentators from 
Augustine onwards that there is a 
“main sense", or “principal inten- 
tion", or “literal sense", which 
may. as Aquinas and others make 
clear, be itself figuratively expre- 
sed by metaphor or other tropes, 
and that it is on the basis of 
acceptance of this normative sense 
that moral, mysiicat. or anagogicai 
senses may be found and may be- 
come traditional for purposes of 
edification. 

I suppose the argument could be 
resolved, but it is immensely compli- 
cated by doctrinal differences: for 
some readers, both Testaments are 
figurative through and through, anti 
there is no such thing as a - literal 
reading to which belief is attached. . 
Dame Helen and Professor Kertnode 
are not, indeed, quarrifing about be- 
lief, bin ['think she is scandalized by 
the ease with which he accepts, the. 
supersession of history by typology, 
as In the alleged destruction of the 
historical character of the Old Testa- 
ment nnd its transformation Into a 
typology for the New. Dame Helen 
answers ihat the whole conception of 
flgura rested "on the acceptance of 
both the type and its fulfilment as 
• historical''. The fact that Moses, lead- . 
ing the children of Israel out of bon- 
dage In Egypt, was construed as pre- 
figuring the deliverance of the new 
Israel from the bondage of sin. and 
death by the life and death of Christ did 
- not imply, she says, that Moses was not 
a historical figure. 

■ The secular correlative of the v 
argument is the question* of inter- 
preting a text, pame Helen, wants a 
text to' have a privileged meaning 
. which erm! be ^covered by the pro: 

; cedutes of textuaj scholarship, histbr- ■ 

. ical understanding apd practical cri- 
ticism: ; she wants qualified readers to 
be able to agree on that meaning. 

She is impatient with Kermode be-, 
cause, while he says that a text- is 
significant, he -holds Open to '.Inter- ' 

E itiye spirituality so many possibl- 
of meaning, each of them' par- 
. rial and o,ccult, that it becomes im- 
• possible for qualified readers to 
agree on anything. Ho is asking,- she 
maintains, “for a mind *? open that 
U . cannot ever’ Shut on anything: but 
minds) ,llke poors arid, mouths; are 
made lo-riiut'as-.vfcll as- to open".' 

-* That flourish did. not end Dime 
Helen's Jqctunvbut it may end my 
: accriunt of U. There Is more tb be 
. said, but not here or now. 

Dame Helen’s last lecture -is .called 
- “Apologia pro Vita Mea”, It -is odd 
ithat she should think such a thing 
necessary Even now, few readers 


question the value of teaching* scho- 
larship,. elucidation, pursued in the 
hope of straightening .things out. But 
then; why give aset oTNorfon lectures? • J , 
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ft. de / c [V:’ c ? f . ,be , imagination? century ami the seventeenth: these 
What is the evidence that it needs a have remained her chief professional 
defence^ It is true that some critics concerns, though she lias ranged far 
Ji!!?l J S aSKC J- 1 ? «\n« r »inl S within heyond (hem on many occasions, 
which an artist works, and that the She has been a formidable presence 
cmidiiisn in a few instances amounts in Oxford. A member of the Rob- 
to scepticism. Tlie constraints arc hins Commission, she has been in- 
,. to he categorical rather flue mint in matters of educational 
n fi cnt; . they are fateful policy, the organization of universi- 
mcanin .S and reference, ties, the provision for leaching and 
Such critics arc reluctant to talk of research. She has thought it worth- 
gemus, or to ascribe to an artist the while to take part in the BBC radio 

HE* 1 ." C r ea V- Vlly «f 1 ‘ 1 spontaneity programme “The Critics", 
which have traditionally been associ- A „ 

aicd with genius. No matter: even if A a l W of the last lecture is 

we agreed to forswear the word, we can cemed with Eliot, but in fact his 
would still talk of talent, ns Eliot S° r J constantly present in these 
did, and think thut some people have v y hether i1 1S ™-n- 

morc than the common allowance of !!?.?,, ( .,°n no ' fr ? m E,l 9 t 
talent. Wlial difference does it make , rew,r l ,° ?? me Helen s mind so easi- 
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you nre aware of constraint, and of !?§ on “ t c Wment of poetry, but he T ^ • 7 1 ' — 

the grace and case with which it d d . no1 ,ak e u P»ny stnctly theoretic- I AOkITIQ \X7P Ct\X7Cl T f\ 

seems to be transcended. Epistemo- f 1 . ,ssaes - Al tbc end, he acknow- WCulW CiJL \J. 

rogical scepticism is another story. ‘.!5 e t e Ia u -,! hirty years ° 

donM"sTC ft whv SP Dan!c y Hdcn should In J i, f rfliy . "itirfsii “in "bcJih* Britain n 7 7 l 7 EinS* 1 "!^? 1 SIxd« and d S?vMtf e y " three timas ™ lon8 «s the preced^ 

feel either dispirited or Wy or ff d Amcncn ■ bu l his real sense of By Zachary Leader InefSt ^ f V ? ne for the ? 0 a J2ft on “The Loss 2 

think that her llfi> nJ the matter was aiven in the n«t * ,A n . e ^ ct - the “-authors of each Innocence: 18&-1914"; some ki 

lo be justified or defended ’ sentence: **11 may even come to i==— = apt^r have to compress two intro- ( The Twenties” again) draw upon 

seem, in retrospect, too brilliant " MALCOLM BRADBURY and HOWARD a . uctor y essays (often cramped to be- recent publications, others stick M 

Her Iasi , u « i™i , Now tbat ‘brilliant" has almost TEMPERLEY (Editors): gj n W»th) into one. Hence the established favourites. Has there tti 

bioHraohlcal ShL t«if nf E hi y aul ?" ceased to be a wold of praise, it is Introduction to American Studies ?i og ? ed P r °$ e of sentences like "Whig ly. for instance, been no Interesting w 
SSS^eS li T ly eas , v 10 suggest that Eliot’s altitude „ T “ , ^“Togy, leavened in the colonies by noteworthy book on the literature* 

she^amed in wnrt n n ’ h ° W and Damc Helen’s are, on the ones- PM Lon S man - £12 50 (paperback Commonwealth radicalism owing the so-called American Renaisaiw 
and EJonne buf W steDDed S Se S K? r J of modern criticism, contiguous. ’ason^ ? something to European historians such (including the writings of Emerc* 

ivhilo fluffy f|, r P ^ r r fnlfrtrJntii W1,M , EI,ot thou shi brilliant, with a 0 582 48903 2 Paul , d ®. Rapm-Thoyras, the Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, and 

JL. e ’fller fourteenth- severely limiting sense of rhni wnnt 11,1 ,= ====- 1 Huguenot exile, helped to create nn Whitman) since 1973? And onlvoneln 
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"the Reconciliation benveen Britannia and " 

Search for Nationhood (l 74pp. Library of Congress. 0 844 0363 6). 


Looking westward 


bioDranhlril Ch<> XV tT- ■ 1% ceased to be a word of praise, it is Introduction to American Studies P™ sc or senrences like “Whig «y. tor instance, been no interesting or 

carter m tcacliinn «S iLjS ? rIy eas ,V to suggest that Eliot’s altitude „ T “ , “W. 'evened in the colonies by noteworthy book on the literature* 

she^amed in wnrk n n ’ h ° W and D «me Helen’s are, on the ones- Longman - £i2 ' 50 (paperback Commonwealth radicalism owing the so-called American Renaisswa 

and Donne but steDDed S Se S K? r J of modern criticism, contiguous, f J'.,™, , something to European historians such (including the writings of Emeiw 

whiiofA rrfmmtrJntii , Eliot thought brilliant, with a 0 582 48903 2 a J Paul ' d ® Rapin-’nioyras, the Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, and 

century mvsiics- tL author if ?£ verel ? 1,m ' tjn § sense of that word, "" ==; Huguenot exile, helped to create an Whitman) since 1973? And only mein 

Cloud* Ofmi Trx Daaie Helen thinks wilful, perverse, . A meri«n ror a ft ra ^J c 5 n as d,sl,bCt from nn English the ten years before that? 

War a ranii“ l and 0r h N0 |l WiC k h Bl " “I P^'SrelronWndng «“de^e h A |f °" ° r . U f iled h Stales Studies) 1 "! such ns'th'at’o °Rkhard ^righ™S“ Omissions of this sort ccmeosta 

sv-us?vas - 


in 1949 when she w^ foK-one: hnveVrm^ °. ther ? ltics wtit 
The Art of T S Film print havc de , ed attitudes and program 
Shekesne,™ ; nL',Z Sft- P3« arguing about, bm Bam. 


Dismantling literature 


praace ’ tbey a « u e, it grew up in the parably irritating Equivalent In the communicate something of the to 
1950s and 1960s, part of a larger historical sections is the dulling over- tu / e 1,Pe , in the past , oa'fc 
tendency in academic life "to move use of statistics, as in the chapters on other they have deliberately eta 
away from subject specialism toward “.The Frontier West "The Immicrant t0 concentrate on the relation be- 

ari/«nii hlefArSn^l ripuplrtV 


icon historical develop 
e expressive culture, to 
>, on history and Uten- 
many American Studio 

1 ... 11 TX. _ >«. 


Lacan says, the unconscious is struc- 
tured like n lonnuoA. 1 d.i. 


and Black. Studies. Ralph Willett and John White are the lure " os so many American 

n„» „„„ ■ . . worst offenders in this resneet rand programmes have". The terra a- 

u 7 °? e . obvious and important badly written as well) but even in the pressive culture” here is meanl » 
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^PP- Amheist: University, of Mas- hunting the dHrIIus which 1 n^w 1, (1557), as representative; e f » ntlt ed T * ie Immigrant Ex- Jex, though there's an entry 

MChuwtts Press.. $15. . ■ can oSJSf P h h nobody whal Sraith calls for in this essay is Pi rJence "- manages to dcKribe his "SSatre") and nooular music 

P . 87023. IH 1 . can possess “principled opportunism" rather tW °? e “ "n^Har material in a’ man- wffii hAJSS Marite Sri 


vnpoMii. “principled 

Lacan told rebellious students an y more 
that, as' revolutionaries, they were metbodolot 
seeking a mAElpr an A *u«, sLu.. nrawni uni 


’!. Lacaninn thouBhtfnrBn symoouc paternal authority of the words, "an ope 

;|- . t8ESg «* "» aot '"q“iV'. _ SJ* 5S“?? 10 « i-JSf 

standard presences In literature such icrminilu s 0r ^ 0US ' perverse inde- The result fri i? d mlerpretations, pious guage of advertising? Only .? 18 
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Private desolations Privy cabinet plans 


By Paul Bailey 

KAZl'O ISIIKiURO: 

A Pale View nf Hills 
lH.lpp. Faber. £t>.25. 

U 571 1 isftb 6 


Kazuo lhhiguro has written a first 
novel of uncommon delicacy. A Pale 
View of Hilfc is an extremely quiet 
study nf extreme emotional lurhu- 
lenee. which summons up the various 
nightmares or a survivor of Nagasaki 
in a munner that will probahly per- 
plex those readers who like lo swal- 
low their horrors whole or enjoy 
being told thc worst, at length. It is 
not Ishiguro’s intention to “do" 
Nagasaki, as other novelists have re- 
cently “done" Buchcnwald and Bahi 
Var. Far from it; his commitment in 
tills hook is to u private desolation, 
and he honours that commitment to 
the letter. 

The narrator is Etsuko, a woman 
in Inlc middle ugc who lives alone in 
a largish house in the English coun- 
tryside. Her second husband and 
eider daughter by her first nmrriagc 
are both dead; the latter by her own 
liund, in a furnished room in Man- 
chester. Etsuko is visited, briefly, by 
Niki, her child bv the unnamed 
Englishman who lured her away 
from Japan. Niki's stay, and her 
guarded references to her half-sister 
Keiko's death, prompt Etsuko to re- 
member the summer she bore Keiko 
- a fateful summer, for it was then, 
as she sees with hindsight, that the 
pattern of her future was set. 

The greater part of A Pale View of 
Hills takes place during that im- 
mediately post-war summer in Naga- 
saki. Etsuko remembers a woman 
called Sachiko, who lives with her 
daughter, Mariko. in a wooden cot- 
tage that "had survived both the de- 
vastation of the war and the govern- 
ment bulldozers". Sachiko is to all 
intents and' purposes a vagrant, 
ckeing out an existence on the 
money she scrounges off gullible 
people like her new friend. Etsuko. 
She has immense pride, and cannot 
disguise the fact that she was born 
considerably higher up the social 
scale than her present life would 
indicate. Etsuko is intrigued by this 
aloof and elegant outcast ana her 
strangely alienated offspring, and 
allows herself to be used by Sachiko 


for their benefit. Sachiko, with her 
talk nr the American loser. Frank, 
who is soon gome lo return to the 
United Stales with a Japanese wile 
and stepdaughter, is a vivid pre- 
sence. Her relationship with the dull, 
solicitous young housewife who helps 
her when she is at her most distres- 
sed is hcniiti hilly suggested in >i 
series of decorous' conversations that 
become increasingly revealing as the 
story develops. It is what happens to 
pour little Mnrikn. however, that is 
at the heart nf the novel and gives it 
its resonance, and this too is sug- 
gested with great attention to the 
effect it had. and has. on Etsuko’s 
life. Jshiguro very cleverly shows a 
person exploring thc unhappiness of 
her own past by concentrating on 
oilier people. 

One of these is her father-in-law 
by her Japanese marriage to the not 
very imaginative businessman, Jiro. 
Ogata-San has been a schoolteacher, 
hut is now retired. He is horrified by 
thc cultural changes that have taken 
place in his country since the Amer- 
ican occupation, and by the demo- 
cratic politics of thc young men he 
thought he had taught to think dif- 
ferently. Ogata-San, a shaky pillar of 
thc old order, is tenderly character- 
ized. One of the best scenes in thc 
book occurs when (he old man meets 
the most militantlv left-wing of his 
former students. They are friendly to 
one another, but the division be- 
tween them is total. 

A Pale View of Hills works largely 
by inference. My only criticism is 
that at certain points 1 could have 
done with something as crude as a 
fact. Almost nothing is said, for ex- 
ample, about Etsuko's second hus- 
band, who would appear to have 
been a man of some intelligence. 
Keiko’s withdrawal from him, and 
consequently from her mother, is 
only hinted at, yet it would seem to 
be the most traumatic event in the 
whole sad story. It is very skilful of 
Kazuo Ishiguro to leave out, as it 
were, the major part of the tragedy 
In order to examine its origins, but 
the absence of the successful journal- 
ist and lecturer who whisked Etsuko 
off lo England becomes worrying to- 
wards the end of the narrative, fa all 


By Keith Jeffery 

GEORGE MalHETH: 

A Kind uf Treason 

239pp. Hudder and Suiui’lunn. in. 95. 
It 340 2 WHO X 

The murder of Lord Mouiiihattcn in 
August 1979 not only shocked (he 
world hut also galvanized both au- 
thors and publishers into action. One 
such writer was the unnamed colonel 
of George MacBcth's novel who sets 
out to tell “for the first time" the 
"inside story" of an attempt on 
Mounthattcn's life in 1944. Allegedly 
based on real events, and drawing on 
the wuriime diaries of an ex- 
intelligence officer, the story con- 
cerns "Operation Chameleon' - the 
planting of a British agent in the 
’Japanese Gestapo" after the fall of 
Singapore - and (he subsequent un- 
successful assnssinulion attempt, 

Thc narrator, head of the 
Japanese department in Far Eastern 
Intelligence al thc stnrt of the war. is 
a biller man whose warnings about 
probable Japanese aggression have 
consistently been ignored by his su- 
periors. As a reward for his persis- 
tent - and of course in thc end 
justified - pessimism, lie and his de- 
partment are banished to a wartime 
bunker deep below Claphnm Com- 
mon. In an agreeable flight of fancy. 
MacBeth describes haw the bunker, 
originally prepared for emergency 


more pressing matters in deal with 
There ninv well have been u •■De- 
partment M". established in Londnn 
in |9.3‘i and devoted to Japanese 
intelligence, hut the impression given 
is lh;il ii was the only such depart- 
ment and its relationship to the 
genuine Fur Eastern Combined 
bureau, dating from 1935 and in 
1939 based at Singapore, is not ex- 
plained. 

Except at the very end of thc 
book, the colonel comes through as 
a singularly untroubled character, 
concerned only with self-vindication 
and apparently disgusted by the de- 
cline nf Britain as a great power. 
Indeed, a man of such conventional- 
ity see ins an unlikely choice to play 
die ultimately devious role given in 
him. The elderly eolonel/iiarratnr 
also has thc surprising ha hit of using 
Americanisms: "tabor', “maneuver", 
“fiber" und so on. 

The supporting characters certainly 
add some life to thc nnrrative: the 
part -English. part-Clilnese agent em- 
ployed in Operation Chameleon: the 


sad and sexy Singapore Chinese 
prostitute: the wildly homosexual 
Amcricnn playboy; unu. perhaps best 


other respects though, this is a 
bravely reticent novel, courageous in 
its self-effacement, its honourable - 


and unfashionable - refusal to show 
off the- possibilities of the Novel. A 
Pale View of Hills is concerned with 
more important matters. 


Medley for marginals 


By Linda Taylor 

URSULA' HOLDEN: 

Sing About It 

J26pp. E^re Methuen. £6.50. 


“Oh Little Town of Bethlehem, 
Without a city wall. Where our dear 
lord was crucified . . The song 
that Ursula Holden’s London down- 
and-outs sing in her' latest novel is an 
ingenuous medley. They sing about 
birth and death; carol for. a birth, 
a lament for a death made no differ- 
ence if .you .were expressing feel- 
ings.” Between Bethlehem and Cai- 
vnry, : the ambiguity of the middle 
• phrase underlines the marginality of 
the lives of the residents of St Har- 
mony. hostel. They are both out-, 
side .and lacking, the prescribed so- 
cial boundaries, 

' Harmony hostel, their Utlie 
Town, is a retreat for Cap, p prom- 
iscuous, motherly ■ twenty-year-old; 
Loveliness, a bandy-legged transves- 


tite midget; Mac, a knife-throwing 
whiSky drinker;,. Mr Silk, a vegeta- 
rian* Buddhist cat-lover; Every, a 
bant sandwich-board man; . and two 
transients. Sole and: Ruffier. Their 
dear- lord' '(Loveliness calls bim pad- 
dy) is Warden Hemm. Warden keeps 
order through strict roles: no drink; 
t|o gambling* no.ihafed .rooms/ He 
‘ .keeps emptyf files Ari all this 
residents, tritikes • obscene phone; Phils 
and runs; a similar 1 establishment for; 

, ; : 7 7 ' 


down-and-out dogs with his wife in 
the county. Warden is an undignified 
saviour, but he does die, Ironically 
after a dog-bite, and his death pro- 
vides a seal to the residents' growing 
unity. 

Sylvie and Tim are representatives 
-of the real world. Disillusigned by 
their marriage, they seek alterna- 
tives: Sylvie helps out at the hostel; 
Tim pRints.dead dogs - “He dis- 
covered the splash . and throw 
approach. ... His brown and black 
paint' settled naturally into the shape 
of dogs.” Excluded from Sylvie’s life 
by her work,. Tim, on learning of an 
Irish inheritance, attempts to reclaim 
her by arranging* a trip to Ireland for 
the residents, In balaclavas and Wel- 
lington boots’ (Tim’s philanthropy 
doesn’t stretch beyond practicalities), 
they make a bizarre group. Without 
the safety of St Harmony, the resi- 
dents are hopeless ,'ajid vulnerable: 
Mac wfelas.a rubber knife,. they play 
Happy Fapiilies ' ' for chocolate 
money, " ' " ". 

Happy. Families* In . fact, is. the 
, residents' , favourite game, and the 
making or breaking of families is a 
constant theme "in Ursula Holden’s 
fiction. But in Sing About It, a hap- 
py family, is created from the most 
unlikely, material! . The residents 
know , about -: ebch 1 -other's jnade- 


Cabinet use, was fitted out ns if it 
were a country retreat with maho- 
gany panelling, false fireplaces, chan- 
deliers and tiger-skin rugs. In this 
unlikely setting, far underground and 
behind secret doors, -the colonel 
locks himself into a lavatory (com- 
plete with marble toilet-roll holders) 
to plan his operation. But this touch 
of nigh comedy is not sustained. The 
colonel is no Ben Ritchie-Hook, nor, 
despite the claims on the dust-jacket, 
is he an equivalent to Hemingway's 
Colonel Cantrell. 

The book depends for its success 
both on the accuracy of the historical 
context and the credibility of its cen- 
tral character. The "corroborative 
detail’' needs to be especially well 
researched. To assert that the col- 
onel was the only man who fully 
anticipated the threat of a Japanese 
invasion of Malaya is less than true. 
In the late 1930s even the chiefs of . 
staff saw the danger. As it hop- j 
pened, in 1940 and 1941 (hey had 


Gawd knows why but she did. Far 
as I’m concerned she’s a person. 
She's human not a freak. She 
wanted to change her life. 1 don't 
care, she's my friend. 

Sylvie, in particular', “got to know 
their weaknesses, knew they wore a 
mask for. the world to cover their 
confusions." She woos them with 
sweets and a gilded Christmas tree. 

Ursula . Holden's staccato prose, is 
realistic and memorable. Her sent-' 
ences .are seductively simple'; she ' 
looks over her characters’ shoulders 
and speaks their seemingly unco'mpli- ’ 
cated thoughts; The effectiveness of ' 
this kind of writing derives from 
Holden's ability to juxtapose sent- 
ence against sentence, thought 
against thought. When Cop dis- 
appears in Ireland, for instance, Syl- 


nf all. (lie vuciinl secretary, who lulls 
asleep during the colonel's absurdly 
theatrical briefing to just six people 
scattered about n cavernous lecture 
room in (lie Claphnm Common 
bunker. 

Both as a historical account, and 
as a sustained investigation of a 
“complex" central diameter, the 
novel is unconvincing. Yet as n sus- 
pense novel it is undoubtedly intri- 


guing. with a number of ingenious 
and unexpected twists and a thor- 
oughly exciting climax. At one point 
the colonel claims that his story is 
"mu a Buchan romance, however 
much I may make it sound like one". 
The hook's strength lies, though, in 
its Bueli unesque qualities; its weak- 
ness. in mtemniine to be more than 
a good solid thriller. 

A recent addition lo the “Critical 
Heritage" scries is Hemingway: The 
Critical Heritage, edited ny Jeffrey 
Me vers (611pp. Rout ledge anti 
Kegan Paul. £16.50. U 7100 0929 1). 
The volume "traces the wild fluctua- 
tions in Hemingway's critical and 
pei son ;il reputation on both sides of 
the Atlantic during half n century"; 
Professor Meyers's Introduction dis- 
cusses Hemingway's image and influ- 
ence as well as thc phases of his 
career and the dominant themes in 
criticism of his work, and the con- 
tributions include, among others. 
Edmund Wilson's article from thc 
Dial. October 1924. nn Three Stories 
ami Ten Poems and In Oitr Time ; 
articles by Allen Tale. F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald and D. IT. Lawrence, also on 
In Our Time: David Gn melt’s “In- 
troduction" (1933) to The Torrents oj 
Spring ; Conrad Aiken and Edwin 
Muir writing in 1926 on The Sun 


Also Rises: reviews by Virginia 
Woolf and Dorothy Parker of Men 
Without Women, 1927; by Arnold 
Bennet and J. B. Priestley, of A 
Farewell to Anns ; by Malcolm Cow- 
ley. of Death in the Afternoon 1 , and 
Wyndham Lewis's 1934 article “The 
Dumb Ox". 


appears in Ireland, for instance, Syl- 
vie is concerned: “If, anything hap- 
pened to Cap she'd never gel over it. 


queries ; and eovei* up * fof one 
another.- Loveli pess - sabotages ' the . 
bhone.,:,to r Prevent . Warddn^:- cq|ls; 
Cap 1 , knpwng - that Loveliness fc a 
male, pensioner,, treats, him like, a 
baby girl:: ■ - - ■ 

{ live wanted.' to {be . a woman,; 


pened to cap she d never get over tt. 
if Cap was dead, she’d, nave died; 
without ;■ learning to . sew." The’ 
expected generalization is - both ex- 
panded arid turned on. ifc head by 
the unexpected specificity of that : 
IpSSv ,{ 77 •' 

1 By theiend of the novri. iife in St 
Harmony hostel . is truly’ harmonious. 
Tim,, having given up dead dogs, 
becomes'’ .the: paterfamilias of -,nn 
absurdly - endearing- co-operative, en- 
terprise. Though noticeably chjidless, 
Sing About If concentrates on the. 

E a'radox -.of responsible .childishness. ; ; 

Irsula Holden'S, expertise lies in; hefy 
ironic' and unsentimental play rip tpe • 
pathos and Ineptitude of: hef human/ 
.flotsam- vwith { 'their', problematic; 

. riamsafr. - '* * 


GEORGE STEINER 

The Portage to San 
Cristobal of A. H. 


"Steiner has dope something remarkable, in that he has set out 
thc great moral problems of the century - which like the true ' 
artisthe has submerged into a magnificent and thrilling story, ” 
- AfanSiltitoe 

“Aston ish i ng tour de force" - Efyiue Feinsrem, The Times 

"TWo readings have convinced me that this is a fiction .of. { 
extraordinary power and thoughtfulness" 

- Bernard Bergonzi, The Times Literary Supplement 

“It deals with the capture of Hitler in his last bolt-hole, 
transforming a dog-eared subject into an eviscerating thriller 
and the seeds of deep moral debate . . . The writing is superbly 
equal to the undertaking" 

- Christopher Wordsworth, The Guardian 

"His book is a very brave and a very necessary one, containing 
much invaluable discussion as well as much black humour . . . : 
His novel is obligatory upon everyone" 

- Martin SeymonrSmith, Financial Times ■ 

“It is an extraordinary novt\\' -Mefoyti Brag& Pundi ■ , . 

“A writer who has been willing to raise upthe world’s devil arid 
v ' scorch himself with breath of his own giving!’ . . - ‘ >1 

, 1 *' .. ' Tima' •; ' { {; : ';7 

“It claims the. same ri^htas the pJayd of Shakespeare to find an 
eloquence for evil Which evil is too stupid to find for itself . V < ' 
Steiner’s astonishing book*.’ 

-Anthony Bftrgss, The Observer 

“Other things have been written on the hunt for Nazi survivore: 
thrillers, journalists’ pieces. The seriousness and the power of 
this novel show them for the sawdust they are!’ . 

■ ; ' - Penelope Lively, Encounter 

!; - Now at the Mermaid Theatre - 

; , ';*• inChriBtopherHamptori’ss^ge'aidaptation 

: Corbpjete and unabridged. Second printing S3.95 
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Power of the powerless 


By George Theiner 


II. GORDON SKILLING: 


the crux of the mutter. It cannot be the trial that was to consign him for 
stressed often enough that these are four-and-a-half years to the notor- 
not terrorists, nor even guerrillas or ious Hefmanice prison near the Sile- 
freedom fighters who resort to the sian industrial city of Ostrava It is 


' twjwn tv LIIG 

gun or grenade (although one might 
he forgiven for thinking so when 

rpnHino CnuiAf rmrh nnJ - n~i 


CBKhMlovaJ<ta ,d Umnm RlBhlS ,n r eadin g 81 Soviet, 0 Czech, ‘and now* Pot 
Czechoslovakia lsh propaganda). What these people 

3G3pp. Allen and Unwin. £20. are doing, according to Vticlav Havel 

0 04 321026 0 is refusing to live the lie and trying to 

- 1 . persuade their rulers to adhere to the 

treaties and covenants they have 


worth quoting here as perhaps the 
most succinct exposure or the 
fraudulent nature of East European 
communist regimes: 


cutes no one. It pretends that no these words a »»„ . 1 

one is afraid. It pretends that it months before that ^ ^ i 
does not pretend. A man need not reached a new peak wiiifS?*** 
believe in all these mystifications, of a large numffr of £ J?" ; 
He must, however, act as if he lists at The 
beheved in them, or he must at year. While thSraS! re eW 

be dragging its feet m ES \ 


lists 

year. 


treaties ana covenants they have 
On August 16, 1976, seven leading solemnly signed and ratified. “Neither 
Czech intellectuals wrote a letter to the constitution of the CSSR, nor any 
Heinrich Bail about the “curious and other law, denies the citizens the right 
unique” trial, then about to begin, of to participate in public life or express 
fourteen young composers and musi- themselves in public,” said Vaclav 
cians in Prague. "It is paradoxical", Havel in his defence speech in court in 
they wrote, "that a year after the October 1979, as quoted in the unique 
Helsinki conference and after some selection of translated documents in 
years of consolidation of its own *he book. ' Article 28 of the constitu- 


Goveroment by the bureaucracy is 
called government by the people; 
the working class is enslaved in the 
name of the working class; the 

rngnu-cidad 


least silently tolerate them, or at to“be dragging ‘iKe^S™^ 5 ? 

along well with these people to trial ? Sf* j 
e according to Hnuhtwii,, . L ..’ ™ & ■ 


the very least get ~*w.. e -w,, mui mese people to trial it i J 1 *' ■ 
75° Pu PCratC a . cco [ din 8 to doubtealy noped that their (raj? ' 

fnrmpH tha \/r\wo 7™ W . 


^Mjuiiuaiiuu UW n nmcie zb or me constitu 

power . . . (he contemporary Case* Hon, on the contrary, guarantees free 
hoslovak regime feels threatened by dam of expression and article 19 of the 
people who, in private, sing songs to International Covenant on Political 
which the regime itself does not even and Civil Rights states that evervone 

fltlnnlllP flVtl/nAehla v«nUftlM#il H Uaa fLa JV ■ i - * 


« is oniy u we realize what such a 
many-sided humiliation of man is life must be like (and the Czechs 
said to be his definitive liberation; the Poles, and all the other tenefi- 

ciaries of the “Soviet way of life" 
have now been forced to live like 
this for almost four decades) that we 
can begin to understand the motiva- 
tion behind movements like Charter 
77 and Solidarity. 


wnitn me regime itseir does not even ana Civil Rights states that evervom 
attribute any hostile political content." has the right to disseminate informa- 

The fourteen were duly tried and ldea ? pV a °y means, and 

sent to prison; of the seven signator- W3t * ,01 J t re 8ard for state borders.” 
ies seeking support from Bfill ,, ,, s , s 5 r Skilling also quotes from 

(among them Czechoslovakia's , vel s 'Power of the Powerless”, a 
greatest living poet, Jaroalav Seifert), Jp n B ..treatise which the playright 
is than a year later published in Prague samizdat in 


D — R r wv, l UbMUU;, „ .. . ... . ('“‘/■■Kill 

one was to die less than a year later i’ ubl ' stie d m Prague samizdat in 
following intensive police harassment ° ct °ber 1978, exactly a year before 
which continued when he was 
seriously ill in hospital after a stroke A J* PI 

A tearful symmetry 

sentence for trying to “defend the ■ J J 


'St £5 SfJ!* ■ “StSSWas; 

a-aw.'sa?: 

ment. That it has not succeeded n i 
shown in the first week of Jb urn ‘ 
when three new spokesmen Seda 
brief statement denying aibestBa; 
that Charter 77 had approved of ib- , 
imposition of martial law in Pol^ : 

“To draw conclusions about Char- gave * their^ackfog 5 ^ ■ 

ui ucmocracy; me oanmng or inde- and perhaps* 'foo^ard^underialcinfi" ? {“““i des P ite officia l warei^ ; 
pendent thought is the most scien- writes Professor Ski Hina “esneciJlv ulf 1 m a SUC ^ a c ° urs ®i delivered a ^ 
tific world view; occupation is “5“^ HQ in Imf 

fraternal assistance. Power is a mounting threS to humaS riPhK * om6 J s . k %Street, where a large nam- r 
pnsoner of its own lies; therefore the Smun^ world Snmr®^^ ber , °J Chartists wete detamed b 
it must falsify. It falsifies the past, fe e | 53? to nrenarean nhS f™ perl °? ran S , "« five to niwtj. 
the present and the future.... li foaS^nt w^fehmav S 5“ h °™ 5 *2* aftcr M 
pretends that it respects human vive the prelSnt wwe o? Sf™ mo ?T d 10 crush 

ngh S . It pretends £ t it perse- ’ oSrtSTknBnTSSJ ' aW “ d * 


isolation from information is 
termed giving access to it; ma- 
nipulation by power is the public 
control of power; arbitrary power, 
the observance oF the legal order; 
the suppression of culture, its 
flowering . . . lack of freedom is 
the highest form of freedom; the 
farce of elections, the highest form 
of democracy; the banning of inde 

nnnillM .1 ... • . 


sentence for trying to “defend the 
unjustly prosecuted* (Vdclav Havel); 

.and one is in exile, h ,,: — ' 

given official permission w 
(lenna and then stripped 


than three or, in Germany, tea. Th* 

- r fascism thought with tbcii 

the men of commmna 
. — ra ... with their brains ttd 
espoused metaphysical doctrines. 
No matter how one tries to ton 


radicalism emerging 

I", but also as an inseparable pari 
of Marxism-Leninism, just as 'In* 
skylsm. Maoism, Titolsm and odfl 
forms of anti-Kremlin communia 


muai ut icgaruea as a den- 

nite possibility: namely, that fasc- _ 

'iassi. s JKfeS- ^ivasae! 

censorship ahd recoils! to b bmm1 This'challenop trt U- , • J P° !it J? al systeois." In bis re- . A p n 800-page book on communism, totalitarian regimes, 

police methods. It was these verv Heal scien tEff tona . ns an ( j poi li- cent book. Young Mussolini and the j? n Euro P« which made little more One need merely observe JW 

methods which were to be used iliofi Sil!? JS do 8S ed their writ- Intellectual Origins of Fascism, he !f a " ; P® siin 8 reference to the- patris- Noite's “fascist minimum 

against' Ihe signatories and successive ahSv ® nd n °wne« s 0 notice- argues that ntost revolutionary move- d P writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, communism, anti-liberalism, 

'. spokesmen m the Charter in the volunre ■ lh ^ P afies of the P rc *m 1918 . especially tne Rus- ^ alin : Mao, Trotsky, dramsci, conservatism, leadership, ^ 

months and yearn that followed da IH? 16, . sian, Chinese and Cuban, are in no Kautsky, Luxemberg and Bernstein, army, aim of totalitarianism - J 1 

Wrtli;. ■ ' ■ . ’ Who Were the Fascists? con- ^ a y,M a ™ st proletarian dictatorships' or . t0 their activities, would be incon-. with little manipulation sbo b| 

In the- ntnp rhnninr. stftutes the proceedings of a con- ■ ana l°8 ues °f the first ’Fascism . P e . iva °* e , Yet this massive tome con- "communist minimum”. Lea^vA 

the first 2W £ re - nce com P«'- a trve European This view seems congruent with . t0 QenUlo «n and their epigones supf** 

ing offer* a health of d in ® er Son, Norway? in the revisionist thesis of fascism cur- 8 art W f ,n the En ' wha tover utopian ideal might * 

. pnmsUWMly Searched 0 l? 74, ,Th f- papera a F e divided ^into rent among Soviet imd Smriet-bfoc Z r ? P *!!!* I SJSS Alfr .® d Rosen- have animated communism. 

iS d SSI % SCCt,Q ? s: ‘i 16 L heohslI “ l study social Scientists, a political fact whkh and After all, what name shall wegN 

activities ThJJ A » f?lcf S i; varieties of joes undiscussed in this otherwise fils a fSp ' ° v l r ' 10 a state which allows no PC^ 

individual ’ 1 dobumdnu 0 - umf o£ ,lh l f ^ st core ^p’w and compendious voiume. Sterohell nn freedom and punishes th«e jH 

«‘ — -■ ,ana. qther countries, Oermanv and Tf«i u . recaliedthat in 1928 the RochHnU riL^L'vSg. ? f ,5 n f u l a Citizens who insist on such freejffl 

vaiois (National- which refuses to accept 


» 



■ . 1,1,8 « - 
no more r -J brie ’-Brid the' same. : 
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Unsuitable cases for treatment 


By Anthony Clare 

RONALD BAYER: 

Homosexuality and American Psych- 
iatry 

’Ifipp. Basic Bonks. $12.95. 

0 465 H3<)48 3 

In 1973. after several years of hitler 
dispute, the Board of Trustees of the 
American Psychiatric Association 
solemnly removed homosexuality 
from the Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual of Psychiatric Disorders. In 
its place, they installed "sexual 
orientation distrubance" to describe 
those individuals, heterosexual as 
well as homosexual, who arc in con- 
flict with their own sexual identity. 


hiUTicisexualily. Freud declared that 
psychoanalysis 

resists entirely ihc attempt to re- 
gard homosexuals as a specially 
formed group and to separate 
them from other men .... It 
finds that uil men arc capable of a 
homosexual object choice and that 
they have in fuel performed ii un- 
consciously ... ihe exclusive sex- 
ual interest of a man for a woman 


find it ill the sexual behaviour of the 
homosexual. Because psychoanalytic 
i henry emphasizes developmental 
disorder (the majority of disorders 
are viewed as originating in child- 
hood) it emphazies the role of sexual 
development in the causation of ill- 
health in adult life. 

Psychological medicine, on the 
other hand, is more fearful of defm- 


"lliey are part of a referral prob- 
lem”. However, con tern porury psy- 
chiatric practice is more accurate- 
ly reflected in Kniuplc Taylor’s con- 
clusions in his widely praised text un 
phenomenology ( J'sycluipailudogy: Its 
Causes ami Symptoms, 1979). to the 
effect that persistent homosexuals are 
abnormal by "population standards” 
hut they do not necessarily suffer from 
iheir uniiominliiv. "On the contrary. 


urn t-'i U li nil a WUIIIHII . <»CII iUHIOnililMIS . wn me iiiniriirY. 

is equally asking for an explanation JJjL? f! .1? wn!Sc of one of its lhe V ,,ri: dupable of enjoying their 
and cannot be taken Tor granted as orientation jusi as much as 

an underlying chemical attraction. 


most distinguished exponents. Aub- 
rey Lewis, for mental disurdcr to. 


For Bayer this is proof positive of be safely inferred, "disorder of func- 
Freud’s lack of culpability in the lion must he deiccmbl 


psychiatric stigmatization of 
homosexuals and he places the 
blame instead at the feet of Snndor 
Rado and his aduptutiona] school ut 
psychoanalysis which began to fiour- 


deicciablc ai a discrete 
or differentiated level that is hardly 
conceivable when mental activity as 
a whole is taken as the irreducible 
datum. If non-conformity can be de- 
tected onlv in total behaviour, while 


heterosexual persons, provided the 
society in which they live accepts 
homosexuality as a harmless, or even 
useful variant of sexual orientations." 

And there’s the rub. In recent 
vears psychiatrists have, it is true, 
helped ease the sufferings of those 


Subsequently, in response to dissent- ish during the I94fls. Rado disputed all the particular psychological func- homosexuals who have found it drift- 
ing psychiatrists who charged the Freud's assumption that the ain- u on s seem unimpaired, health will ctjlf to tome to terms with their own 
APA with capitulating to the press- biguous sexuality of the human he presumed not illness.” The sort of sexual orientation or with society s 
ure and the I h re ats of Gay Liberation embryo (with the persistence of clc- discrete psychological dysfunctions hostility, l et the critics in America 
groups, a referendum involving the ments of both male and female gen- Lewis had in mind include, for ex- w»° moved against the uiscuse status 


groups, a referendum involving 
entire membership of the association ernlivc organs) implied the presence 
was held to determine the issue of of male and femnlc attributes in the 
whether or not homosexuality is or is psyche. Taking reproductive miai- 
not a mental disorder. The psych iat- omy rnlher than embryology as his 

c starting point, Rado argued (hat the 
a mate-female pairing was the naturul 
and healthy pattern of sexual adapta- 
tion . Since there was no innate 
homosexual drive, the rejection of 
the “standard pattern" could only be 
explained in terms of some over- 


iimplc, hallucinations, delusions, and 
specific symptoms of anxiety and 
obsessive-compulsive disorder. In the 
absence of such symptoms, illness 


did so oil the grounds that it wns the 
link with psychiatric disorder which 
was one or the cruciul factors contrib- 
uting to society's stigmatizing of 


accordingly 


risls voted for its removal from the starting point, Rado argued (hat the cannot he diagnosed whatever the homosexuals nnd to homosexuuls 

i " — r oddity of the behaviour under discus- h“ving difficulties accepting their 

slon. whether It be homosexuality, scximl preferences, suffering psycho- 

repetitive indulgence in violent crime logicnl distress anil turning up in 

or political dissidencc in the Soviet psychiatric clinics. Psychiatrists can 

Union. Many psychoanalysts, though be expected lo continue to iry nnd 

by no means all, are drawn towards ease such psychological discomforts 

explaining deviant behaviour in while helping individual homosexuals 

terms which make it easy for the accept their status. But in addition it 


classification nnd 
Uiscuse ceased lo be n disease, not 
because of some advance in scientific 
understanding but because of the 
equivalent of a show of hands. 

bf the infighting and the caucuses. 


ihe nrcwurl erouns and the omtur- sponsc lo membcrs of ,he °pposUe assumption to be fostered that such may well be that one of the conseou- 

tl tal^a sSSina storv Sf one sex ’ Whereas Freud was ex L lremel X behaviour is being categorized . as ences of the APA decision w.l > 

o| e \hfrnor=Soody E baltle y s in the ^ .^ ul SL3S SSJ2SS21 2S.' 


bloody 

current war over homosexualilv. In 
its own way it is informative. But it 


. _ . , symptomatic .. — 

psychoanalysis to alter homosexual- hood development” and therefore 
ity, Rado and his followers made akin, in terms of its causal chain, to 
ic inrof-iu riicannnintino Fnr the wme extensive therapeutic efforts and more obvious mental disorders such 
ren?oS that nmch of 8 the American claims lhrou shout the 1950s and 1960s. as schizophrenia and paranoia. 
SSEE [?Llf was diLooSna 11 was this work which led to lhe Perhaps it Is for this reason that the 
dLbate Itself was al popularization of the stereotype of battle over the disease status of 


n®2!?i y ’ tbc homosexual as a person Ibcked 

notion Of disease to any serious . Hrwe-hinriinn Hovinp and inli- 

analysis. mHte relationship with a mother who 

“ in turn thwarted the normal develop- 

provid'a fci°p- "■-* of.h=r »n by expressing femi- 
lion of the manner 1 in which the two 
main and contradictory positions on 
'homosexuality evolved. Indeed. It is 
hard not to conclude from Ronald 
Boyer's account that the only reason 
homosexuality was ever deemed to 
be a non-disease at all was because 
(he relevant minority groups 
mounted such a vigorous and skilful 
campaign to eradicate it from the 
psychiatric textbook. That itself says 
something even more damaging 
about psychiatry than the fact that the 


homosexuality has been particularly 
fierce in the United States for it is 
that part of the world that 


in 


nizing attitudes, competing with the 
son-tatter relationship, inhibiting the 
development 'of normal' pee't rela- 
tionships with other boys, and 
damaging the capacity for indepen- 
dent action. The picture with regard 
to paternal relationships was equally 
bleak. 

Yet Freud’s role in the conver- 
sion of homosexuality from deviance 
into disease cannot be so convenient- 
ly dismissed. -His theories of the sex- 
ual development of children laid the 


attentions to those heterosexual pco 
pie who are so disturbed by 
homosexuality as to feel moved to 
regard it as a plague and a perver- 
sion to be condemned and elimin- 
ated. Indeed, there are signs that 
those who so .vociferously con- 
demned the label of disease when it 
was applied to homosexuality are 
psychoanalysis has particularly now equally vociFerous in applying it 
flourished. In Europe, there has themselves to those people who have 
been far less of a stir. Indeed, the difficulty In accepting the reality of 
classification system used there (and homosexuality. However, the events 
in most other parts of the world), of 1973 dearly suggest that any Indis- 
namely the International Classifica- criminate application of the notion of 
tion of Diseases, prepared by the psychiatric disease, whether for polit- 
World Health Organization in Gene- real, ideological, humane or altruis- 
va, and now in its ninth edition, does tic reasons, invariably redounds to 
still classify homosexuality in its ,lhe discredit of psychiatry and lo the 
mental diseases section, ' although It detriment of those who do suffer 
adds in the appropriate glosSary that from disorders whose . psychiatric, 
abnormal “sexual inclinations or be- foundations . are • somewhat • more 
havlour 1 ’ should only be coded if secure. 


speciality appears to decide what is or ground for' the notion of morbidity 

is not the appropriate subject of its concerning adult homosexual prefer- 1 . ^ 

techniques and skills by vote rather ence. It was, according to Freud, the IV pm PfllQ ’ TTlftflSllTSS 
than by any scientific process. persistence of the child's notion that IVVlllyVAlCIl J.AAW'CtO Ui Vu 

* * * .11 Lm.a II.LfnL lj« J Sa 


_ . . , _ all women have penises which led to 

Fortunately, it is Bayer s account suc j, preference. Female genitalia, 
rather than psychiatry which is deflci- j n ac j u | t life, are “regarded as a Dii T __ _j« „ 

ent in this regard. The debate about mutilated organ" by the homosexual DY J 0118111311 pUmptlOD 
the disease status of homosexuality - - ■ ... 

has actually .been carried out 
within a wider context of the issue of 
what constitutes disease itself, and in 
particular psychiatric disease, than is 
given credit. in this book. But how 
aid homosexuality ever become a 

classified disorder in the first place? [he orthodox' psychoanalytic inter- 
After all, as lata as the early part of pretations of adult homosexual pref- 
jhe nineteenth century It was still ertnee, whether or not that prefer- 
largely . viewed as a deviant be- ■ ■ 1 ■ * 


who reacts with horror instead of 
pleasure. That such a development Is 
a stunted one, a truncation of the 
mature, healthy, integrated develop- 
ment of the heterosexual is clearly 
implied in Freud’s basic theory of 
sexual development and indeed in 
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L - ■* erence, wnemer or not mat preier- _ i n 2 n „aHf U nn H thU hnnt . " . I 

largely viewed as r deviant be- ence is acco mpanied by overt symp- JJJLJ ’SS of £eiS ’The fin? harm J n 8 othe «- a 1 nd has u no P ,ans to . 
g-' y-ig JSL£ toms. of psychological distress. ^ . S”r FtTjSJS spend '.pnha'mingo.h^. , 
rSS!!S? 'J £ % . But. the point of all this is not to ni e should be haoov in ditfcrent.de- That particular exercise in redfetri- 


Only thret questions matter when it 
come 
answers 
whether 


of (lie acts of individuals nnd cor^ 

[ io rations, In so far as those acts 
mpjnge on others.' Mr Green, for 
example, makes a case' against 
Robert Nozick and the advocates of 
“minimal government” for prevent- 1 
ing corporations from polluting the 
air in the interest of their balance 
sheets, which is unanswerable: It 
would, however, have been interest- 
ing to know what is the justification 
for taking money away, from a per- 
son who has not obtained it ’by 


• ‘I' 


Inwnrrie fhp mlHHI^ nnH pnH nf thP • B iy. IUUI tu 'Wiunxa, oiiu. uw i»mu w <“-i — ■.-7—-,-, — * r 

", -mmuTbS 0 ^ of disease Which s Aether the remedy may not be' the proposition that the mere- poi&es- 

'ffl "USSSST hSS^rStt S' bound up wiIh .. t , h ® psychoanalytic woree thon the diseie. ^n\by ope man of more money 

i 'to* 1 t oersoective. Sp rich is psychoanalytic ■ ... than the next man, is morally offen- 

i ^.berih an Inherited con- p j n ^ “explanations" of all The omissions are attnbu table in ^ Green regards this proposition 

meSuS^raf^S^ ' tlu^tiTDe ma nrrer of maladaptive, deviant and WJS? at times as being Self-evident, and. at. 

there were . pow 
voices, such , ns L-_ , ... 

S 1 !! 8 ' Who Insisted that homosexual- SEFSS/S orindples. Bu, (he,, chief mason 

ity was inborn and therefore, natural. 


some extent or oilier, Psychoangly- ih* & more to iuck than merit. I dd riPl say 

It is difficult, in retrospect, not to- the individual .man as more or 


‘t JLn ssf »h?f t mp manner of maladaptive, deviant and P4rt .to the fact that the author, an ot - times as being Self-evident i and at 
l^ftdlvSnnue'mTa^ alUed behaviour, that it has contrib-. Amcritanacademic MaRist.istoo fj meB as following logically from the 
SSf 1 ftf UnvSnek uted iQ the layman's wry view that busy picking hojes; in the ttork of ■ ft, ct that the possession of money or 

i thlt hnmosexuaU psychiatriits , see as .mad. to ^er ■ Biit (tip rhlrtf i*nn*i«n. It 


_ _ lejs.- much modern ‘Amfericari' political , ibese propositions art ■ Wrong i- hiit I 

■ blame Freud'a nd : '(he i^hMnajyti'c- , flawed and 7 'forever 'struggHng. to- theoiy ^with ronstituUqria ratterthan would like to know why .they are 
ai movement for the obanie. These, v^ards an. Idealized stale of perfection ^ ght ’ w S0 5t et hiug. I do not 

days it is fashionable to Insist that which, . hoWever, he never actually m from Mr ■: Green s rambling 

Freud, ever the man ahead of his reaches. Psychological medicine, on S thoughts: v. . t- 

time, took the most detached View of the other band, See physlcalrtedi- !"JLSg*5- ; A 


tract, and the propriety.: of admiriis- 


__ . , ___ physical 

homosexuality, It is true that- In' cine, works with a different model 
‘ . some of his writings on the i 
• he did appear to! suggest that 
,• .the matt ‘ ^ho .experienced 
■- .. homosexual ’desires rather than' 

. one who did who was the j*”*' 
wapt, statistically speaking, 

•- v? which appears to' partial sup-i . — - t - T — ^ . • , • ,. Lt . . . w. - 

’port from surydys such as Kinsey’s; trained psycnlatrist. Not surprisingly, ■ One cOiild make a bud for d high responsible for Turchins exile from 
■ : 'Writing '. abbiif r '{he causes ;! of il^ fpriner is particularly prone to • degree of administrative regulation ':the* Soviet Uiiion 'In' 1977-'. ; 

; i- flyili..l<I.V -lj.'. I M F fi'.lIVI '■ J* 'J ft: I ' ..'I'f- ■ il'i'Jj 1 i'V ii/Il’.ut) Z , ’ 1 jijnV ■ -ji t\l,? ^i| I .;n >’.1 .i 
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WODEHOUSE 


The P. G. Wodehouse 
Centenary Exhibition 
should be moving from 
The Pierpont Morgan 
Library in New York to 
London, in March. 

If you have any interest- 
ing and rare Wodehouse 
editions, ephemera, 
memorabilia, association 
material or anything else 
worthy of exhibition 
please write to me. 

All such material will be 
Insured, treated with 
great care and returned 
when the exhibilion is 
over. Please advise if 
such material is also for 
sale. 

Time is short, so please 
write as soon as pos> 
stole. 

Write to: 
James H. 
Heineman 
c/o 6 Irene Road 
London SW6 UK 
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Leaping from height to 

~ height rather than to store up e 
Bv John Pflramnrp multitude of fads on a multitude ol 

A J 1,1,11 ra »mOre philoSODheTS. Not consistently «n 


ROGER SCRUTONj 

From Descartes to Wittgenstein 
A Short History of Modem 
Philosophy 

298j3jj. Rout ledge and Kegan Paul. 
0 7100 0798 1 

From Descartes to Wittgenstein in 
less than three hundred pages is a 
formidable assignment, especially 
when ethics, aesthetics, social and 
political philosophy do not pass un- 
noticed, so that room has to be 
found for Shaftesbury, Butler and 
Marx as well as for metaphysicians 
and episfemologists. Scholarly sever- 
ity In judgment would be out of 
place from a reviewer who has reg- 
ularly refused to embark upon any 
such project as far too difficult. That 
Roger Scruton over-simplifies, boldly 
assumes what scholars nave seriously 
questioned, is guilty of sins of omis- 
sion and commission, Is sometimes 
loo compressed to be cither wholly 
accurate or immediate intelligible - 
ajl this can be tnken for granted, as 
Inevitable from the very nature of his 
task. 

.The broader issue remains: will 
this book be pedagogjcally useful to 
the class of readers to whom it is 
directed, not only students of phi- 
losophy but also, and primarily,' 
those whose interests, whether or 
not academic, have caused them to i 
be curious" about the nature and 
history of philosophy? Structure, j 
ratner than -detail, now comes into 
question - in the first place, the ex- 
tent to which such a reader aught to I 
be made aware of the lesser-known 
writers. In general, Mr Scruton has 1 
chosen to be a chamois rather than a 
squirrel, to leap from height to i 


height rather than to store up a 
multitude of facts on a multitude of 
philosophers. Not consistently so, 
however. He lapses from time to 
time into the encyclopedist. So one 
reads that “in Cambridge an anti- 
empiricist school had been founded 
(known as the Cambridge Platonists 
and including such men as Ralph 
Cudworlh (1617-88) and Henry 
More (1614-87) )’’ followed a little 
later by the judgment that “this 
school was of little lasting signifi- 
cance". Then why mention them, 
one naturally asks, in a history which 
is so obviously schematic? Scruton 
should have had the courage of his 

VPrv nhvinm mnmViinn «i>J. 11 


height 


science. To be sure there are passing 
references to Newton and Boyle ana 
one to Darwin. But there are none 
at all to Einstein, Mach, Duhem, or 


to any contemporary philosophers of 
science, not even to Popper. In con- 
I sequence, the account of nineteenth 
s and twentieth-century philosophy is 
i strikingly attenuated. This is no 
' oversight, no accident. Scruton has a 
1 general theme which explains both 
1 peculiarity of his emphases and 
his neglect of science. It is a theme 
which allows him to describe philoso- 
phy as having progressed. As Scru- 
ton tells the story, Descartes created 
the first-person illusion that our own 
consciousness must be the starting- 
point for all rational enquiry and 
that statements about it are the para- 
digm of certainty. That illusion the 
subsequent course of philosophy gra- 
dually destroyed, first at the hands 
of Kant, Marx and Hegel and then, 
conclusively, in the later philosophy 
of Wittgenstein, Such a manner of 
representing the progress of philoso- 
phy might strike the uninstructed 
reader as a notable exemplificadon 
of Berkeley's remark that philo- 
sophers first raise a dust and then 
complain that they cannot see. But 
Scruton’s primary concern with the 
first-person illusion at once lends a 
degree of narrative unity to his story 
and helps to justify his inclusion of 
the psychologically-minded eight- 
eenth-century British moralists for all 


I ■ - U1 IMS 

'■ very obvious conviction, made expli- 
cit from time to time, that all but the 
| very few major philosophers have a 
1 place only in the history of ideas, not 
the history of philosophy. Either 
leave them out or else explain that 
they have contributed, that is the 
only sensible policy in so compact a 
study. 

The decision to be a chamois, 
however, still leaves a great deal 
unsettled. The peaks have to be se- 
quentially ordered. Inevitably, a 
purely chronological sequence is dis- 
rupted by S cm ton's decision to in- 
clude moral and political philosophy. 
So, after reaching Nietzsche, the 
narrative has to return to Hobbes to 
Pick up the thread of political phi- 
losophy en route to Marx. That diffi- 
culty apart. Scruton's organization is 
conventional, in the mode set by 
Kuno Fischer in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. There are British Empiricists 
and Continental Rationab’sts, until 
Kant brings them together In a high- 
er synthesis. Scruton does not even 
hint how much Berkeley and Hume 
learnt from Malebrancne. One re- 
grets to see this particular myth of 
separate development” still prom- 
ulgated. r 

EquaHy, one regrets the failure to 
relate philosophy at all closely to 


why he so emphasizes the theory of 
the emotions, that haven of subjec- 
tivity, and prefers to talk, even if 
critically, about Nietzsche, 
Schopenhauer, Kierkegaard. Husserl, 
Sartre, Heidegger, Wittgenstein, 

rather than about the philosophers 
who now in fact dominate the philo- 
sophical journals not only in the En- 
glish-speaking world but even in such 
countries as Germany, at least 
among the younger generation. 
Frege, to be sure, is discussed at 
some length but Rusell enters the 
story only as the author of the 
theory of descriptions - "his copious 
powers of self-advertisement might 
perhaps justify my perfunctory treat- 
ment of his philosophy”. 

American philosophy fares particu- 
larly badly. A single sentence says it 
all, or very nearly so. “Nor shall I 
consider the later development of 
logical positivism in America, where 
it entered into a fruitful marriage - 
through Carnap’s pupils Nelson 
Goodman and Willard van Quine - 
with the local ‘pragmatism’ of C. S. 
Peirce, William fames and C. I. 
Lewis’ 1 . There is one other passing 
reference to Goodman and a totally 
misleading comment on Chomsky: 
the rest is silence. The general read- 
er would have no way of guessing 
just how much of the philosophical 
activity of our time turns around 
America-originated themes, let alone 
that the revolution in philosophy 
which Scruton ascribes to the later 
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_ ' that the blood itself is in a sure-to 
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Wittgenstein is often. In th* ti - . 

States, credited to ^ 
unmentioned John Dew™ i 
hastily add that ScmK 
means a chauvinist. Oxford nSL* 
Pl»y in the post-war yeare i chfr 
ized "ns consisting of figur^S 
minor and too many to waX * 
attention”. What a WdoT,™ 
die time, only twenty yem 

relf P«*dly prbS^ 
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How is one to sum up? Smart 
book will not be of much use (o 

that doctrines which Scruton t 
scribes as if they were dead - nliB- 
tanamsm, for example - are sill 
very much alive that names like 
Tareki , Popper, Quine, have a cen- 
trality for which they will not be 
prepared, that, although Witten, 
stem has many books written £01 
him , and is sedulously edited, fe 
position in the cut-and-thrust of ev- 
eryday philosophical discussion Is by 
no means central. Nevertheless, nd 
a reader will not have wasted his 
time. Scruton will have introduced 
him to many interesting philosopben 
in a manner which Is often quiity 
and opinionated but is only occa- 
sionally boring. It is easy to conceive 
better book. It would not be so easy 
to write, it. 
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that the blood itself is in a sure-to- 
flow state. Take us and our expecta- 
tions out of the case, Hume says, 
and you will find that all that is left 
in causation is this: that the effect 
does regularly accompany the cause. 
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An effect seems to issue from Its 
cause with necessity. If a knife you 

rt?®- ! Ups 8R o sinks deep info 
the ball of your thumb, the blood 
not just does flow: it must flow. 
Although this seems right, we should 
not feel entirely sure of it. For we 
are apt to suppose there is necessity 
in cases where in fact there is none. 
Take for example what might be 
called moral necessity. Portia, on 
being informed of the facts of the 

,,Then must Jew be 

«h I ®F d lhis “ ems ri 8ht t0 °- 

But Shylock answers, “On what 
compulsion must I? tell me that"; 
and this, of course, not only seems 
n 8ht hut Is nght. There is no ne- 
cessity at all in the case for him to 
be merciful, there is only strong 
moral conviction, and desire, on the 
P art B j° f P? r (j a and some others, that 
he should be so. In fact Shylock’s 
response is so obviously right, ohee 
made, that Portia instantly contra- 
dicts heree f; “The quality of mercy 

move had been to conjure . up an 
entirely imaginary necessity; and we' 

^on|^h^^ e de?udon! W * ■ * ^ ®° 
.Of course not all our attributions 
of necessity are delusive. There cer- 
I?«iL' S / U ^ ,a U, i n 8 as h 8toi neL 

■i5 xam $ e i m any of ■ 

our attnbunbns pf thls kind of ne- 
“fe ■ beyond dispute, lit may 
weirbe dlsputed, anS has bedm 
whether It Is logically necessary that 
all men are mortal, or that Socrates 
or that .Socrates^; mortal. ! 
But no one can seriously dispute th 
it- .is .logically: neceas 


the “regurarity” theory of^ 3S! 
tion, and since there is a very close 
rannection between one thing's caus- 
ing another, and the two things’ 
being cohnected by a law of nature, 
philosophers also call a closely- 
related theory of natural laws the 
Humean or regularity theory. 
According to this, natural lows do 
not govern, constrain, or even ex- 
plain the course of nature, or do 
anything else which would make 
them proper objects of the awe in 
which they have generally been held. 
Rather, natural laws are -simply cer- 
tain generalized descriptions of the 
course of nature: those descriptions 
of it, namely,, which in fact are never 
violated. 

In the first three quarters of this 
century, regularity theories of causa- 
tion and of natural laws were 
accepted by a good many philo- 
sophers. This wqs not because such 
theories are initially plausible, for of 
course they are not. It Was because 
of the great difficulty of proving 
jVSJH . wron g> and the even greater 


m their, place. In recent decades 
however, regularity theories have 
, been under heavy attack, and prog- 
ress has been made in overcomihs at 
, ! east first of the two difficK 
just mentioned. As a result there are 
now few really enthusiastic adherents 
W S' » l te° ries of causation 
nnH 3 ut J on ^ Jr" Beauchamp 
■ fi?ii- w. aijdei ' J ^ sen h er ^ are among 
tert.a nd the mjafi object ol 
their book is io defend a theory of 
; this type againsj itt critl^ and rivals. 

book ) 8 1? he welcomed, if 
only because ^t gocs so much against 
• • 'it has a' good many 

positive, merits tbri- It tJL 


• different ways of referring to the 
■ same thing are substituted for one 
> another. 

For most readers the most impor- 
tant part of the book will be Chapter 
4, in which the authors are living tg 

• meet a famous argument put forwaid 
by William Kneale, This argument, 
shows that, on a regularity theory d 
natural laws, there can be no 
thing as an "unrealised empirical 
possibility": a state of affairs, that is, 
which is consistent with all the laws 
of nature but does not in fact occur. 
This objection seems absolutely fefr 
nl, because unrealized empirical 
possibilities seem; at least, to be a 
common os dirt: you cannoi even 
believe that a batsman wbs out kg- 
before-wicket without believing that 
the ball’s hitting his stumps was pre- 
cisely such o possibility. But Kneale J 
objection is not presented In thh 
book with anything like the predskuj 
it should have been; indeed, tus 
argument, as distinct from his asser- 
tion that there are unrealized empir- 
ical possibilities, can hardly be. said 
to be presented here at all, and as 1 
result, it is impossible for the reader 
to tell whether the writers, for bU 
their long discussion of Kneale* 
objection, have really met it or not- 
My own impression is that they 
not, but have only re-affirmed thw 
own position at great length; 

The authors’ response to one .rte- 
trai objection, then, is . unclear, 
appears to be question-beggity 
Tneir response (in Chapter 7) to 
another, the objection that cans' 
statements are non-extensional, fl ei 
least clear;. but it Is, as they thf®; 
selves virtually acknowledge -oil' PP . 
268-275, evasive, and Scarcely 
ble even as fur as it goes. .These are 
.two reasons for thinking that w 
book can do little to restore 1 JWj 
failing fortunes of .regularity theorid- . 





badly written that It is impossible W, 
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An uncomfortable conservatism 


By D uncan Forbes 

DAVID MILLER: 

Philosophy and Ideology In Hume’s 
Political Thought 

2|Hpp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 

University Press. £15. 
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Through the difficult terrain of 
flume's political thought, alreudy to 
some extent explored und mapped 
by pioneers like Vlachos, Giarnzzo, 
John Stewart and the present review- 
er, David Miller has driven an intel- 
ligently constructed and elegant 
motorway, down which students and 
others will travel with ease, pleasure 
and instruction. The book is plonned 
to trace the relation between Hume's 
naturalistic theory of judgment and 
his "conservatism . first in theory or 
“second order” philosophy und then 
in practice, where the ideological 
elements, or “first order moral and 
empirical assumptions”, make their 
presence felt, fine inverted commas 
and what they mean are one of the 
especially good things in this study of 
Hume’s “conservatism”.) Miller 
handles His scheme in such a way as 
to give a comprehensive survey of 
Hume’s thought with remarkable 
economy and clarity, and what Is 
even more remarkable, considering 
the sheer volume and. weight ana 
difficulty of the matter that is hand- 
led, very little precision is lost in the 
process of condensation. This is no 
small feat. 

I particularly liked Miller’s use of 
Hume's distinction between the “reg- 
ular” and the "diseased" imagina- 


tion; his follow-through here is ori- 
ginal and suggestive, it is in fact the 
nodal point of the whole study, the 


link in the final analysis between 
Miller’s two sections dealing with 
“philosophy" and “Ideology” respec- 
tively, andT it has been described by 
R. J. Butler as the most recalcitrant 
problem in the Humean philosophy. 


On t he ot he r Eui nd i l ci >u Id be 
argued that it is the recalcitrancy 
rnthcr than his empiricism that gives 
Humes philosophy its (rucnc* in 
lire, in so far as that involves appre- 
ciation of the dividing line between 
sanity and insanity, sense and non- 
sense. as a thin and wavy one. an 
appreciation that one feels is often 
lacking in the British empirical tradi- 
tion. which can be too no-nonsense 
commonsensical healthy to be quite 
healthy or true to life or common- 
sensical. 

This is pun of the flavour of 
Hume's moderate scepticism and 
"conservatism” that Miller does not 
seem to me quite to bring out in its 
full delicate and dialectical strength 
and subtlety. Something seems to 
inhibit his doing so. possibly the 
need to relate Hume to u "tradi- 
tion", or to solve some problem of 
his own concerned with the linking 
of the philosophical and the political 
in general, instead of approaching 
Hume as absolutely siti generis. In 
fact 1 gel the impression that Miller 
is temperamentally more of a philo- 
sopher than h historian in the full 
sense; he is distilling the essence of 
Hume and generally tidying up. he is 
not concerned with the development 
of his ideas. He docs nut wallow 
ecstatically in the particularity of the 
historical background, but takes it at 
second-hand. 

It is in the more exclusively poli- 
tical sections, and wherever Miller 
has to get more historical, that some 
precision and correctness is lost. For 
example, by talking of constitutional 
and limited monarchies in the plural, 
he obscures the full significance of 
Hume's account of tne uniquely 
“free" English constitution. There 
was for Hume only one specimen in 
the whole of recorded history, and 
there is nothing "puzzling” in his 
description of it as “the most entire 
system of liberty" but not “the best 
system of government”; this is cru- 
cial to a lot of what goes on in the 
Essays and History. One small point: 
the French word parties in Hume's 


letter to Montesquieu does nut mean 1 
political parties but parts (of the coil- | 
Hlilulionj. Farts could be taken In 1 
include political parties, so perhaps it 1 
doesn't really matter, hut (his hap- 1 
pens to be a mistake I lim made, sn 1 
that on this as on some other oecu- 1 
sions I regret to suv I listened to the 1 
devil whispering Hume's words to 1 
Knmes in my ear: "You do me the , 
honour to borrow some principles , 
from 11 certain book." It is quite 
dear in me. however, that all Mil- 
ler’s very numerous references to 
Hume have nut only been carefully 
checked hut deeply and independent- 
ly pondered. 

However, though one could ques- 
tion some of the detail of Miller's 
treatment of Hume's “first order" 
politics, it would be pcdnntic to do 
so. The general impression is broadly 
right. To put it more broadly still. 
Hume agreed with Sir James Sleunrt 
that the revolution that was truly 
revolutionary applied to the whole nf 
Europe, absolute ns well as free: 
namely, the transition front a feudal 
and military to a commercial, civil- 
ized stale of society. And if he hud 
lived to see it, Hume might well 
have thought that in the light of this 
revolution, the French Revolution 
was an unnecessary accident, the re- 
sult of unpredictable "enthusiasm”. 
That is not, however, how Miller 
conjectures, because he is anxious (o 
show that Hume had “ideological 
commitments” that would have 
turned him, post- 1789, into a 
genuine conservative, without in- 
verted commas, like Burke became. 
Might it not. however, be argued 
that Hume had views about “philo- 
sophical” history that would have 
turned him into a genuine liberal? 
But once launched into this sort of 
speculation, the horizon recedes in- 
definitely. 

This receding horizon is one exam- 
ple of the sort of thing I had in mind 
m a small piece l wrote on “linking 
the philosophical and political" in 
Hume, which Miller refers to as evi- 
dence of my “doubts" about the rele- 


vance nf Hume's philowphy for his | 
political ilniuglit. lie docs hoi seem ; 
to have appreciated the nature of j 
these doubts. Thev did not concern 1 
the actual doing nf it. hut the way it 
w.is usually done, especially the in- 
terpretation of Hume's political 
thought iri the light of inaccurate und 
misleading portmanteau abridgments 
of his exceedingly difficult, complex 
and controversial philosophy. By 
focusing on Hume’s theory of judg- 
ment and using "Philosophy” in a 
narrowly technical and modern 
sense, and by disentangling the 
“ideologicnr assumptions for sepa- 
rate treatment. Miller cun link the 
philosophical and political in Hume 
without committing (he son of solec- 
isms I had in mind. 

But. us I also said in the piece 
referred to. there are different possi- 
ble interpretations of the philo- 
sophical stalling point of any prop- 
osed journey to Hume's politics. Not 
all professional philosophers even 
agree on the interpretation of the 
ufl'ion-Fiimau5 so-cnllcd "is/ough! Dos- 
age” in the Treatise. Most of tlicni 
mi. and for a historian it is not ton 
difficult lo see why. and the result is 
.a historically dubious smd indeed un- 
likely approach tn the question nf 
Hume and natural law. Fortunately. 
Miller's treatment of this episode is 
vciy brief, for he simply tucks his 
chin into the bih nf academic consen- 
sus. that is. of professional philo- 
sophers. whose knowledge or (he his- 
tory of natural law is. to put il 
poalely. thin, nnd whose historical 
antennae are insensitive (and rightly 
so. history isn't their job). 

Hume's philosophy is not "sys- 
tematic” like Knnt s. The route from 
philosophy to politics that he actually 
followed cannot be deduced from the 
former exclusively or mainly. The 
obvious route would seem to lead to 
an account of justice nnd the social 
contract as "natural beliefs”: this 
, would have made Hume's task vastly 
1 more simple and "Newtonian”, and 

- there .seems to be nothing in what 

- constitu'es a Humean ‘’natural 


belief” (as listed by Gaskin, for inst- 
ance) that makes il impossible. The 
apparently natural and logical lines 
ol communication seem to be inter- 
rupted at this crucial point. 

Su I am still inclined tn think that 
Hume's empiricism is best 
approached in the first instance as a 
hoc age of little fields and high 
hedges. The TLS reviewer of my 
own book on Hume {TLS. June 18. 
1976). called it. not meaning. I sup 
pose, 10 be complimentary, a "bog 1 , 
which I would accept if bogs had 
hedges. One's reward is that a not 
un philosophical but fundamentally 
historical approach brings out more 
fully what 1 hinted at earlier that 
Hume's "conservatism” is uniquely 
uncomfortable intellectually: the 

tentative stumbling, the incessant 
self-criticism and self-correction as 
the “philosopher” coldly observes 
the "man”, tne awkward things that 
Miller and those conservatives who 
wish 10 have Hume in their gume- 
hngs glide over or avoid altogether ~ 
for instance, what Rousseau fan au- 
thority. one would have thought) rai- 
led his "republican soul", his re- 
marks ubout the possibly good effect 
nf violent innovation, echoed by Sir 
Wulier Scott unenl the French Re- 
volution. his view of the force in 
human nature of the contagious love 
nf novelly (or is that to ue simply 
dismissed as the “diseased” imagina- 
tion In action?). 

One needs to stress things of this 
sort to correct the impression of 
something slightly bland in Miller’s 
account, and indeed to help him on 
his way to the establishment or con- 
firmation of Hume as a “great poli- 
tical thinkeT". But this takes Hume 


beyond any sort of conservatism, 
with or without inverted commas, in 
so far as the scepticism involved is 
able to look at politics from a van- 
tage-point that is beyond politics. 
For me this is the real teat of true 
greatness in any political thinker, 
and at (his altitude labels and tradi- 
tions of any sort become irrelevant. 
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‘With his customary lucidity, rigour, and wit 
Richard Hare argues that aound utilitarian 
thinking about morals at the critical level 
generates moral principles for use at the 
Intuitive level. . . . The book Is as illuminating 
and testing as dinner with Plato.’ The Times. 
Ell paperback £3:95. 

The Diversity of Moral 
Thinking . 

Neil Cooper 

‘Hla book Isa model of analysis. It ranges 
, over most of the central Issues In . 
contemporary British rpora! philosophy apd 
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top highly the clarity and penetration of this. 
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moral and ImflUlstlc pHllosophera, but the 
. author contends that much of the ■ ■ ' 

philosophical literature is flawed by Its 
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He examines various philosophical theories; 
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Scientific devolutions 
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' that the history of science Supportaa • 
fundamentally different view of the way In 
which scientific concepts work. Paperback 
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Edited by R.S. Woolhouse > 
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centrally. studied work? ol Leibniz, the ■ r . 

‘ Dlswursd on Metaphysics and the 
Correspondence wlth Arneyld. The essays 
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exegesis, explanation, and criticism .essential 
fbr.the student of Leibniz and pis Ideas. . 
Paperback £350 Oxford Readings In 

: Philosophy .!'.*■ . 
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Millon Liberty 
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’Original without being eccentric In Its 
Interpretation, and It com bines a critical ' 
awareness of the difficulties In Mill’s position ■ 
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time.’ The T. LS. £12 paperback £4.95 

Philosophy and 
Ideology in Hume’s . 
Political Thought 

David Milier 

’Irt thls short book 1 Dr Miller la concerned, tbv, ' 
. offer a coherent account of-Hgme’s social , 
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contains Important Insights; and hie 
elucidation of hiB Ideology Is persuasive.’ 

The T.H.E.S, £15 

An introduction > 
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and Events 
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‘Each essay rest r|c fly, a rflu ed artdthewHb!e»r^. : 

■ odlledtlon forms a tldfitiy Interlocking set of, v- . 
theoretical posit longin' metaphysics and the 
philosophy of mind . I, this laoneof!hemoat.:i 
impressive works of analytical philosophy to ; 
appear for a good m?ny years... will 
become, ana deserves to become, a classic 1 

In Its field.' P.F.StrawSori In The t.L.S. £14 ■' } . 
paperback £4.96 
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Edited byAndrewWoodfield 
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Neological warfare 


By Eugen Weber 


CATHERINE SLATER: 

Derealists and Their Enemies 
Political Invective in France 
1918 

206 Oxford University 
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evant not onlv to the lu nwranai MacMahons notara ^coined during the great areu- which it'TLriT;^ "l 1 " .™ ‘era fe. 

Dr S|a?er deals Slh bffto £ wav SfT^St ^ May , 16 ' 1877 ‘ 11 ls men,s of the early f900s by opposi- SiariW S A | V* 

in which the invective that th*v ft 50 - a L ose C0USI P two more en * t,on lo nnupatriote and sans-mtrle), with 1 J‘ a,ra .' “dkihs; 

generated functioned, and to ft e fSe "ZJeL^oiifiste an £/ he W?*— «» nationalanl. (destruction mwg £■$ 

overtones tor undertones) n word 1 1 / “ ff ‘ The supenonlv of the R »ht in thk cated. ..J 1,16 * 


A historian may not be (he hest 
reviewer of this study, by a scholar 
of French, published in the Oxford 
Modem Languages and Literature 
Monographs series. Though it pur- 
ports to combine history with lexicol- 
ogy in its study of the polemical 
vocabulary that the First World War 
brought forth in France, it is fur 
more concerned with the derivation 
and significance of the terms it ex- 
amines than with the derail of events 
within which they were bandied ab- 
out. The author nas done her best to 
become acquainted witli the histor- 
ical context, but a dozen books, 
however good, or even several 
dozen, cannot establish the easy 
familiarity with a period and with its 
atmosphere, without which inter- 
disciplinary synthesis must limp. In 
the event, she gives us a serious 
exercise in lexicology that leaves the 
reader curious about historical con- 
text sur so faint. 

A good example of this occurs on 
the first page, where we are told that 
a modern reader might well pause 
wonder" at ii passage that speaks 
‘defaiiisme de bavards . . . neut- 
rahsme de videurs de cranes . . . 
boloisme d’embochis’. Since the 
passage in question is culled from a 
Wffiy unimportant daily paper of 
1917, Part?- Midi, the modem reader, 
if one turns up. is likely to be some 
kind of specialist whose only possible 
stumble would be over the reference 
to Bolo Pacha and his attempt to 
gain control of a major newspaper, 
Le Journal, in order to manipulate it 
• in the interests of his German 
paymasters. Yet, while the terms 
•- m e °J? easily understood by students 
J of Ftahce and of French receive de- 
tailed - and not uninteresting--*- treat- • 
ment, Bolo and . the image of 
treachery and corruption that this 
name evoked get only a few lines. 

Catherine Slater makes the point 
that wh le some of the wartime jar, 
non is “in a certain sense familiar”, 
tittle is known of how it functioned 
at the time. Here is a case where (he 
jargon has become unfamiliar, and ' 
where (he way it functioned could be 
illumined by more detail. Poul-M&rfe 
P°jS* Petfapi not Irrelevantly born 
.m. Marseille in 1867. was a ne'er-do- 
well who struck .it -‘rich. Of middle- 
class origins, brother of- an ecclesias- 
tic who wrote many edifying works 
R r d who alone came to defend him 
a . . his . tr M Himself a dentist, he 
. distinguished- : himself chiefly as a 
.shady operator, confidence trickster. 


iikp boloisme might carry. 

To a lesser degree, such cavils may 
be raised about other parts of the 
book. Given (he frcquenL quotations 
from the Gazette des Ardennes, we 
might be told that, published from 
German-occupied Lille, this paper 
was, in effect, an instrument of Ger- 
man propaganda. The two words 
that aspect gets on page 4 enn easily 
pass unnoticed. Given the attention 
paid - quite properly - to the famil- 
iar pejorative boche and to its deriv- 
atives. it seems stingy to refer the 
reader curious about its origins to 
works that must be ferreted out of a 
library. On the other hand, I was 
fascinated to learn that dtfaltiste was 
not coined by the French, but by a 
Russian writing in Russian * — 
Paris in 1915, then translated »„ u 
adopted from the Russian by French 
users in 1916, and especially in 1917 
in relation to the Russian Revolu- 
tion, Anally and only later anglicized, 
during (he winter of 1917-18, as 
boloism" had been, bv Lloyd 
George, in the autumn of 1917. 


The repertory of those who recom- 
mended making war against war (it 
was too soon to advise making love 
instead.) was poorer, even though a 
CGT manifesto of 1912, “Guerre k 
la guerre*', launched a slogan that 
popular speech transformed into la 
der des ders. Beyond this, however, 
and with the exception of question- 
able locutions like exiermlnisme , the 
Left can show only one spicy coin- 
age: espionnite, as mentioned 'above, 
with its pulpier derivatives - espiono- 
nnme and espionomanie. Polemicists 
who were polemophobes relied 
heavily on revivals like belliciste 
(coined at the time of the Franco- 
Prusslan war by opposition to pad- 
J me) and on well-worn Idioms: calo- 

Jilt fu. .... J I Ji ■ 


' : ‘ " . il, i ucjcunsi ruction amone the 

The superiority of the Right in this cated, encouraged verbal SnW f 
war of words is striking, particularly and their appreciation It JSh 
so in the case of Ldon Daudel. I be that mSSTSSS’Sff^ 
veritable cathenne-wheel of verbal acquired a more piquant rS-fe 
aberrations from the time of his ear- determined love of hum^ii* 
best writings, inspired by his expert- not go with much lemrSr & 
cnees as a medical student Mnrt. Rnmnin _ 


mauucu U y nis expen- go wiin much sense rrfCJT. 

JJE “lUT™ student . (**» Mort- Romnin Rolland, the grarit£' 
[coles, 1894) and, certainly, by a drum of the pacifists' 

mUie » seif-impoid th 5; : 


S sustained hatred" o7 ambient m/Ue in self-imposed 

ons By 1914, Daudet’s wit squeezes no reKfc&S' 
naa oeen honed in the political strife his readers. Grave subjects fa?! 
h! Th-IfD^S- c u flsed throughout earnestness, serious concenBa- 
}5f T h ^ rd Re P ub t c but rose to pecui- lead one to take oneself MrUt ’ 

mr Ktnrt - .U- 1 Drt/ - .— — , T ., t , RflnorH’c rf* 


^ , uul rosc IO P ecu,_ Kaa one lo taw onese f seriauh ' 
«ar stridency in the 1890s and In the Jules Renard’s keen sense 3»! 
pre-war years. Percussive slogans, rious solemnities told him thai m i 


* . 7 J • kivuuiit aiUHHIli, lvIlu lluu i IH . _ 

aphorisms, metaphors, and bethump- erity belongs to the constipate/^ 
ing words, advanced what Tnlipn A . . 

Benda later described as one of the ke™ r? mSm C f 8St ° f raind ? “ 
conquests of the modern aue- the k f ep u Ro and from acute evahistw 
condensation of political passions J VS&gl 

T SimDle nhctfruDfinn skat J.L. il.l t 


hv R ^ U J‘ " cn T orT1 1Q10m s: calo- ponaensation of political oassions ir, iuT ^ " P , uuu ' d ™ KOT | 

fmm i H 'i bo/idieiisard (invented ,nt0 a small number of very simple Jlhc!/ 16 ? r ? ? ter < l uot ? 

e a; c d 5S£ ^urne*"’of S ^ ^3 

mlairnn, : J . “ . > “ 


It interesting to see how eagerly 
me French, supposedly hemmed in i 
by respect for the classical purity oF 
their speech, went about coining and 
adopting pungent neologisms: «■-*' 
embusmti and bourrage de crAnes 
and vidage thereof, cmbochd (and 
bodusanr, and bochophile, and 
bochisme: and the bocheciornie by 
whiciv one got rid of Germans and 
their dupes), espionnite, and offensi- 
Vife (short-lived but expressive of a 
murderous reality leading to the 
mutinies of 1917). neutralisme (coined 
in early 1915, in the debate over the 
stand that Italy would soon abandon) 
and, of course, fitsqu'auboutlste. 


-■ riMifM unuuiutsie, 

proclamation 

*- -■Wli;, 


c»-. Il . 7.. . piuuiamauoi 
of September 1914. promising to.de- rr. prrj 
fend.. Pans to the end; as “On les 
aura was popularized by P6 tain’s 

_ in Aj?? 1 No A d, near 



- — — urv imiuj 

relevant con S id7ratr o 7wheT unlv^r- Sf n 7f ns *.J 1 ? : ‘■ Xle . r, T J 

sal suffrase called fnr iS of one lot, the ‘defeatism’ of fr 

phrases. Political polemics engen- f u - m ? sks ; Th * MH ! f 

dered the invective Uiat would stive f? Jal^^RnSSSl h the S f ? ’ft ? 

He'S " 


& tsm tri-S S£ « 

Srs s»sr?a y S ™ 


word.” hfost 

he placed 


them perfectly. 

During the war, his vicious verve 
was responsible not only for stinging 
invective, but for puns like e/nboche 
fP 01 * embauchd), ephemeral slurs 
hke le clan des Ya 1 ' and enduring 

■V} e . ve L bal Pre-eminence of the 


foul word," fiunipty Dumpty retorts, t 
means just what I choose il to meu 
- neither more nor less." - Ik 
question is,” said Alice, “wbetlfl 
you can make words mean so nq 
different things." - “The questw 
is,” said Humpty Dumpty, "wbidi 
to be master - that’s all." 


This places the activities and (k 
invective that Dr Slater has stodtt 
context, as one chapter of Ik 


m 


rugni is aimcujt to account for. If long Franco-French war of the pa 
2KJI. ! s Mmply a way of talking century and a hHlf, The lieiisoftk 
without being interrupted, did salons First World War’s polemicists 1 wrf 
L h “Pf" the polemic skills of their sharpen their wits in the I930s.nl 
a . th ^ salon's late- comef into their own in the ntf 
^etee nth-century decline redirect major instalment of a bloody sap d 
■;,7r* 7* V'" “ njr *" 1V, °- N0 A Unoctn on oaoer mm, »t*A mfi" „ sl ’ ar P e 9 ed , Wlfs to new do- national feud: the years of Ocof 

se v^s anH ,J fnr VCr n T ,fested them " board - 1^22-23, fy hucis-frotnRui n f . s7 Was sim P l e advantage liort and Collaboration. AsiMJ 
ivlfcu? f ,°, r ® 00 . d reas °n. Jus- sian Avant-Garde Art- The o P n£" , articulate class? That is • been since 1889, or even since 1® 

rftt a th? t*n!f, S<e more eflsi| y Costakls Collection (5i7b n ' ,) vhen “ . man y intellectuals the intellectual organization of!p* 

off the tongue, and it sounds far and. Hudson 08 0 5ofi P 23 2 stood on the opposite sfde. Or was it tical hatreds remains a 9# 

n. Lto. u sw 23345 4 y the audience that they addressed? industry. 



By Harold Shukman 


the contradictions 

reconstructions, Hasegawa claims , 

have fended to be one-sided and it is ffi 1 ar ^i * eadersl, iP and their rela 

the Duroosc of hts hnnt .tL dons with the opposition: the mnnr 


•'V. HASEGAWA, 

, complete with a criminal ; record. Tbe Febrijary Revolution 
■ Bttni .who, riip* jlonjs! i 


the purpdie of his b^kTrepSr the opfoSition; the mood 

imbalance. H o' the soldiers and their mutiny; the 

SLsffas (he 


separate peace with one or ot|w 

•l« a mr j ..11.. - whQc * 


the Allied countries, "■»»- r, 
trying to. foster conditions that 1™? 
lead to unrest or, af- the pw, 
their hopes, actual revolution. W 

how* 


‘ Ifii : 1 



byafec 
no n*j 
iveo.JJ 

totality of events; Which trie atfj 
has Chosen to depidt; sorely 1*** 
outside intervention. : Ihomb * j 
historian is entitled fo interp rfll ” 
iri his. own Way. - - 


jPvemment, intended to' prosecute 

i ■: aua SUK. »sfs 

minor reassessments and. Teinter- ^ Jhe ‘ author dismisses UiAf' ? ush 

ns of events" not thaV an y facile, notion that the work/™* d,ned to exaggerate- the 
J U totally reshape everything “ d6ns were spontaneous: “There fW ProcUvitiM Of the 
about th, revolution 7 :. requtred orgaitzer,- Md the ’ X?e‘ring ’wSt S SdHS 

filling out the- details of their 

■ • • -• Revolution. 
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Cherchez l’homme 


isiod. hut I suppose Piofcssiir Kruck 
dues. He likes his little joke; ”€1111- 
dum' is from 'uumndruin. a riddle', 
because the device is. in Playbny's 
opinion, difficuli to put nn. 1 men- 
tion this etymology only because 
completeness is one of die intended 
characteristics of my inquiry.” Bui is 
this a joke? 

The 29th of May. I6WJ. was the 
thirtieth birthday of Charles Stuart 
(1630-85). It was also his first day 
back in London after a fourteen- 
year exile spent in Scotland and on 
the Continent. It was his firsi day 
on the job: He was now Charles 
II. King of England. And il was 
the day that ended . . . with 
Charles spending (he night with his 
favourite mistress, Mrs Barbara 
Palmer. 


By Pat Rogers 


WILLIAM E. KRL'CK: 

Looking for Dr. Condom 

Jt)5pp. University of Alabama Press. 

11 817.1 0D67 8 


That a publication of ihe American 
Dialect Society (No nfi) should prove 


10 have no bearing on any sort of 
dialect. let alone American, is one nf 
the less remarkable features of this 
book. The quest for Condom takes 
the form of a rambling and repetitive 
excursion, which ranges from obso- 
lete theories of syphilis to the mak- 
ing of the OED. The sources include 
Havelock Ellis, Magnus Hirschfeld. 
Iconogrnphia Gyniairica (by Harold 
Spccrt, MD). Marie Stones and Nor- 
man St Jnhn-Stevns. Those sighted 


along the way arc Chaucer, Fallopio 
of trie tubes. Bishop Oliver Sutton 
( fl 1280), Edmund Curll, and ahout 


The author thinks that “il is noi 
likely" that Eric Partridge { 1894— 
1979) confused a lewd burlesque of 
131 lines, entitled .4 Panegyric upon 


seven thousand others. 


Cunduin, “with a poem which rcully 
did appear in 1667, Paradise Lost, 


Ihe author's speciality is the dead 
end. Abandoned hypotheses, ex- 
ploded notions, erroneous supposi- 


tions light his nutli. He enjoys scor- 
' « geesi 


ing up the wild geese thnt got away: 
Condom fails to show up in the 
memoirs of tetters of Sir John Rc- 
resby (1634-89), MP; in the his- 


for, although the former is a mock- 
heroic epic which aspires to (he 
Homeric proportions of Milton's 
poem, the two arc clcnrly disting- 
uishable". 


Theories of origin extend beyond 
the elusive Dr Condom. A Latin 


tory and essays of Edward Hyde 
(16(19-74), 1st Earl of Clarendon; 


and in the collected letters written 
between George Savile (1633-95), 
Marquis of Halifax, and his 
brother Henry (1642-87), envoy at 
Paris and vice-Chamberlain to 
Charles II - men who were 
attached to the King and his court 
so closely that they would certainly 


etymology was once dreamed up by 
flans Ferdy [pseud, for Arnold 
Meyerhof), but since it requires the 
term to derive from an oblique case 


have known of the royal physician 
and his invention. But Condom 


of a nonce-noun invented by Plautus 
in the Pseudnlus - absit omen ! - and 
used only once again, by Ausonius, 
the probability seems low. Another 
idea is that tne term comes from a 
village in the dtpartement of Gers - 
an area chiefly known for a different 
contribution to human happiness, 


received mention from none of 
them. 


that is the^p reduction of Armagnac. 


Professor Kruck “exposes” this error 
on phonological grounds: 


Pages are taken up with nil returns. 
It emerges that n supposed reference 
lo contraceptives in Madame de 
S£vign£ is a mare’s nest, too. . 

.Dr Condom may never have ex- 


The French pronunciation of [the 
ido 


Shadowy figures. 


By Valerie Adams 


IAN SIMPSON ROSS: 
William Dunbar 
284pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill. 
90 04 06216 5 


Facts about Dunbar are scarce, but 
Ian Simpson Ross devotes four chap- 
ters of his book to matters of 
Tyme, Space, and Dait”. Part of 
this is appropriate: Dunbar’s poetry 
gives the impression of having been 
written from within a full and varied 
social circle, of which, however, we 
are allowed only uncertain glimpses, 
The autobiographical poses, the 
sharp sketches or incidents at court,, 
the celebrations of such shadowy his- 
torical figures as Andro Kennedy, 
drunken court physician, and John 
Damian, alchemist and experimenter 
With . mart-powered flight - these 
' need lb be set against some account 
.of what the court of James IV was. 


k0 di).*. On l lie other hand, ic 
itindani has entered the French 
language with an .ilirmsi English 
pronunication. 


So we are thrust hack 10 Dr Con- 
dom. whose fame has spread in must 
European languages. (The word- 
forms - Knmioin. itmdtni - have a 
weird familiarity like that of ilic Rus- 
sian verb bnikiMriwai ' . ) The first 

C rimed occurrence of the word, duly 
sled in Ihe Supplement to the 
OED. is in a verse reply 10 Defoe in 
171)6. Unfortunately, among all the 
myriad useless items consulted by 
Kruck. he has not lit upon the excel- 
lent modern edition of this poem by 
F. H. Ellis in the Yale Poems on 
Affuirs of Suite, which would have 
given him literary echoes (the Wife 
of Bath’s t ft to, limn) and other assist- 
ance. He doesn'l know that it hus 




been catalogued (Foxon H9: Dnw- 

_ _ 2(\ ' 

also have told him that "a poem 


nic/Rogcrs 2(16). Foxon (K 12) would 


entitled The Machine (1744)' is 11 re- 
working of the verses lie discusses 
most fully, earlier named “Armour". 
Foxon cites a relevant note from 


Knwlinson's collections. Again. 

Id the 


Straus and others could have toll 
aulliur that Ihe "Merrylund*' rales 
were commissioned and paid for by 
Curll: the suggestion tlint art obscene 
work sponsored by one Philo- 
Britannine in 1741 might actually be 
the work of Charles Cotton defies 
rational belief. 


I do not know if Ihe real Condom 
will ever (as it were) stand up, or if 
he existed. Professor Kruck has 
looked in all sorts of unlikely places: 
but some of the likelier ones (milit- 
ary rolls in the Public Record Office, 
for example) have not been properly 
checked. The present inquiry re- 
mains a monument to a certain kind 


of philological enterprise. With an 
ear cocked 


village] Condom rhymes with the 
American pronunciation of 
“hobo", but with the vowels nazal- 
ized in the French manner, and 
with stress on the second syllable: 


askew, as only phoneti- 
cians can manage it, etymological 
innocence walks abroad among the 


are mostly a bore, but t^ie ei 


banned books of history. The 
is endlessly diverting. It's seldom one 


encounters more matter with less art. 


able are some of Ross's analogies 
between art and literature: he justi- 


fies a description of St Andrews 
Catherdral, for example, by suggest- 
ing that there js a close connection 


adduces contemporary eni 


of 


gryphons, ”an evil beyond the reach 
of . coml 


between Gothic architecture and the 
aureate style in poetry. 


comic fantasy”. ‘The Dregy ' Of 
Dunbar”, a . parody 'of parts pf the 
Office for the Dead, contrasts Purga- 
tory and Heaven, the deprivations of 


For his discussion of the poems, 
he adopts the five-part division of 


Stirling, where the King often Spent 
astronomic delights 


the Bannatyne Manuscript - “Theol- 
1 Wisdom and Morality", 


“Merry", “of Love" and “Fables", 
and Bannatyne’s classification of the 
forty-one poems of Dunbar that he 
included. Ross’s uncritical adherence 
to this scheme gives him some diffi- 
culty. Under "Fabillis Wylss and 
Sapient” Bannatyne included "The 
Thrissill and the Rois" and “The 


Lent, with the 
of Edinburgh. Ross views this Jett 
d'esprit as teaching that “wholesale 
indulgence in the pleasures of the 
body is a kind of. death”, 

This book is the first full-length 
study of Dunbar to take advantage 
of James Kinsley’s Oxford edition. 
But Ross seems uninterested' in the 
establishment of the canon. Pieces 


thought not to be Dun- 
ar's, such as “Harry, harry, hobblll- 


Goldyn Targe", along with Henry- 
son’s fables and some miscellaneous 


E ieces (though not Dunbar's only 
east-fable, ’The Wowing^ of the 
King quhen he wes in Dunferm- 


ling"), and Ross>spends some unpro- 
fitable pages trying to. make a defini-t 


tibn of ‘Table* fit the two dream- 
poems. , - . 


•like. Ross-- following rather closely “Ballettis Miriy and Vther Splatius 
R. L. Maokie’s King James IV of Consaittis" In the Bannatyne Manu-' 
Scotland describes at length the script are a mixed group. They in- 
King’s marriage to Margaret Tudor, cluae "The Lament for the Makar- 

Is", “The Dance of the Sevin Deidly 
Synnis”, and other not very “meny 
works. U Jiar been argued, and R°s$ 
repeats the argument, that Bannaty- 
ne was a carefol editor, and that his 
inclusion pf such reminders of vanity 
and mortality, in Ibis group /says 
something about his serious view pf 
the nature of comedy. But Ross goes 
on to suggest that Dunbar’* comic 
pieces should therefore be seen "in .a 
moral perspective”* aha this leads to' 
debatable 


schowe” and “The ballad of Kynd 
Klttok", are treated in the same way 
as the other poems, and scholarly 
argument is brushed aside.' There are 
no convincing grounds for attributing 
to Dunbar the poem in praise pi 
Lpndoti ("London thow art of tow- 
.nys A per re”) blit ROss di5Cus5eS.lt 
. twice,' ; and quotes .it at length -In 
connection with Dunbar's .visit' to 
England and ta a companion piece 
to t Tg Aberdeln". 


decade of the' sixteenth century. But 
the inclusion, of a chapter on Fiod-. 
den is puzzling, rincp records of the 
poet's 'existence cease before the--, 
battle. •' ■- : ' 


Ross gives some space to an 
account , of the kjnd of: education 
Dunbar coiitd have : had, making in 
the course of this, some vague and', 
questionable" inferences: that there is 

8 link : h8tWflP.n th* 1 nru*tV rnnwrvfl- 


Much space iri the chapters on the' 
poems, il muri be said, is taken up 
with paraphrase,- which is particularly, 
wearisome in the case ■ pf longer 
pjecc8like.'Thfe Fly ting of Dunbar 
arid Kennedies artd" "Tfle- Tretis of 
the .Tim- Mariit Wejnen and .the 
-Wedo". Rom unfortunately, offers 
very little more : than- a sincere 
admiration ..for Dunbar.,’ 



some 


Jooks, 

.(ppnatys, .Priscian); .that! the ^nid* 1 , 
r .lures of his poerrt show .evidence of , 

- his diligence as , a student of logic; . Jphn Damian it) eagl 
; and that his Interest in language was 


judgments pf tone 

•„ “the' Antechrist’ 1 , a : '.- drtain- 
ehcpbnter arid a witty . variation bn 
the ; petitionary. ppeiTl ... which depicts 
John Damian it) eagles’ feathers, dis- 


<*' fostered by tbe, study of grammar 
.‘ , a rtd rnetqncj • Even r more question- 



.jurtusmg; 


Of Virgin Mdses and ' of ' Lpife 
(219pp. Irish Academic Tress i Kill 
Lane, Kill-oMhe-Grange, Blackrocjc, 
County DubHri. £16. 0 7165 0099 X) 

, is a scholarly study by Toin O’Neill 
! of .Ugo Foscojb’s major pbeitt,' Dei 
Sepolcri , written in . 1807. The -book. 
iS orte': ip a series , of pabHohribris 
sponsored by, the Foundation fpi'Tfa- 
lian Studies at UniveffiltV ' College, 
Dublin. ■' '** ' - ’ • " 


' - ! r. 


•'".I • 
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Entertainments 


BOOK NOW ~ MORE 
PERFORMANCES 



0RESTEM 


the trilogy by Aeschylus in aversion by Tony Harrison 


' ‘A dramatic masterpiece . . . unequalled by 
anything else on view. I urge you tosee it 

1 'The most important theat tical event 
for many years" msi 

"It's a triumph" m e*p««> 

"No-one . . . can afford to miss it” r r. n m «« 


f D. TttagrapW 


March 11, 12,13, IB, 18, 17, 23, 26, W, 29, 30, 31 at 8.30 

Tha entire trilogy ia given at each 5- hour performance, and there are 
2 Intervals, the first 40-minuteBfor food and drink 




NATIONAL THEATRE 
01-028 22B2 

Credit Cards : 0L928 8933 
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Juxtapositions 

By Simon Passmore of il master ntlwwi,h,, “ k ^| 


Kitaj's Compass 
Kunsthalle, Dusseldorf 


• ■' ' '• \ 'V'i' .-iv 

•* :'C -v V.,;, *■<&>. 
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//re true connoisseur could detect an artist's Benin* i„ 7„c D ra/l r r finished works, believing that 

artist; he referred to Mm as “the great founder of he w f Pwdbly Knight's favourite 


The property of a gentleman 


By Grevel Lindop 


i'J: 


•. -r 
■ 1 
■) 
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The Arrdaadt Cojinofsseur: Richard 
Payne Knight 1751-1824 

Whitworth Art Gallery, Manchester 

Perhaps It is only mituml that people 
renowned in their own day for 
“taste’’ should seem remarkable to 
. . posterity for their lack of it. Richard 
Paype Knight - classicist, traveller/ 
5ffl. v !wur. amateur architect, in- 
• .::2E“W. -.poet* stude P l . of ! the 
worship of Priapus and. above all. - 
collector - was in many ways a 
pioneer of Romantic taste. But if he 
« remembered today, it is chiefly as 
the connoisseur who refused to see 
the merit of the Elgin Marbles. . 

More important,' in truth, was his 
formation of a collection of 1.144 
OJd Master drawings, including work 

il u C i aMde : Ru ? E ns. Raphael and 
Michelangelo, which he bequeathed 
■ to the British Museum. The Whit- 
; worth Art -Gallery’s enterprising J and 
well.planned exhibition (open umil 
ARrl|3) fries to do justice to ; Knight 
; by. reAssenib|iHB a smalt part of his 
Immense collection . (comprising 


teassss sssa== 

deed recurrent touches of vulgarity. 

At the time when Blnke was lament- 
’■the wretched State of the nrts in 


STS n comprising me trait most persistently ii 

R and Roman sculp- evidence is something^ quite diffe 

A nd well rent; a constant ,conceni with ' land- 

scap^i:' focusing particularly on (he 


me “the wretched State 
this Country", Knieht was doing his 
best to encourage British art by pat- 
ronizing the plausible sham. 

... Sharing the fashionable enthusiasm 
forJJalvator Rosa - "the Quack Doc- 
tor of Painting" in Blake’s deadly 
Pp rQse r Knight collected the 
pleasant hut vacuous work of Rosa’s 
English imitator John Hamilton Mor- 
tjmer and the meretricious produc- 

° f ski|fu [^.^«/r Richard ™.,u atOHC is 

Westall. The exhibition includes a tha , Knight s own estate; nnd one 
fascinating display of Westglls: a sen - speculates r L ‘ 1 

ti mental ‘Harvesters in a Storm"; a fJf mbo y a nt, »****. 

langushing -Flora", a simpering he ^ ,urked a sensible Shropshire 
Vertumnus and Pomona"; and a ,aad °w>er whose taste wds soundest 

Grecian Wedding" whose melod- ' 

ramatic lighting and extravagant de- 

dVofHaT^.™ 3 ' 1 ,he 8randesl 


-D-- MV JOW 03 UK 

bland, characterless ideals of land- 
scape promoted by Brown and Rep- 
ton. preferred a landscape almost 
overcrowded with trees, as a means 
to the ’■wilderness’’ and “irregular- 
ity on which he placed so high a 
value. The finest product of his pat-' 
rpnaae is surely the Twelve Views of 
the River Theme at Qownton he com- 
missioned from Thomas Hearnei a 
group of watercolours remarkable 
tor the subdued richness of their 
colouring, and their sensitive render- 
inB of rock, water, cloud and massed 
foliage. _ The wooded landscape is 

•.niahlV; nuin aetata. nM 5 


This major retrospective which has 
arrived from the United Stales and 
can be seen in Dtlsseldorf until 
March 21 is the first exhibition in 
which it is possible to appreciate the 
scope of R. B. Kitaj’s oeuvre. Here 
a picture from the 1960s such as 
"The Murder of Rosa Luxemburg", 
with its politics and impatient Imag- 
ery. seems very much a museum 
piece. That is one side of Kitaj, the 
side best known from public collect- 
ions. where bright colours, comic- 
book figures and precise draughts- 
manship jostle uneasily, confront- 
ing the viewer with a complex of 
reference and suggestion. But this 
exhibition devotes only one of its 
three rooms to such gallery paint- 
ings, with their urgent rhetoric of 
sex, war. race, crime, violence and 
politics. A picture of the baseball 
players . Sister and Schoendienst 
painted in 1967 shows a very diffe- 
rent approach. Baseball stars enjoy a 
special place in any modern Amer- 
ican pantheon, but these two faces 
ari E strikingly .vulnerable. Batman 
and Superman receive a similar treat- 
ment painted by Kitaj as private 
individuals within the public property 
of their super-hero costumes: Super- 
man resembles a shy academic, Bat- 
man a vague housemaster In carpet 
slippers. r 


Few of these pastels deal 1 
vate experience, though aH X? 
Iv personal. Ai his Sen ffiff 

paintino srith'te'i intaSL^! 
•he Ta,e,. Here 

public domain have been 
within the personal: throX 
S°^ in g in different ways Ug 
slim bomber In one comer <K 

In a similar way the series of fe, 
pastel and charcoal drawings cab! 
Bad Faith’’ use closely-observed i' 
dividuals to articulate a general «. 
cern. The instances of bad faiths 
Chile, the Gulag and Warsaw c 
each an implicit conflict bet wm 
political abstraction nnd the bi 
vidual is dramatized, and in uuliii 
this personal Kitaj has emplowdi 
very different strategy from Ik d 
the 1960s paintings. The lechnk 
here has been to juxtapose each 5- 

f |ure with one or two objecis, e# 
ishing simple but intense nfr 
tionships between them. In “CHf. 
a man s strained face is turned froo 
an inverted clock; the worau e 
‘‘Gulag’’ is watched by a mow 
while "Bad Faith (Warsaw)” sliowi 
girl’s rounded body fixed in a dpi 
geometry of cell walls, barred to 
dow and iron bed - the spirit d 
Degas imprisoned in the imagiiuMi 
of Mondrian. 


Yet Kitaj has continued to paint 
big. aHegorical pictures. One of 
/i e i e ’ Autumn of Central Paris 
(After Walter Benjamin)”, is espe- 
cially fine, combining the precise 
portrait style used for the figures 
with a great sweep of irregular forms 
and details bound in place by large 
ar r e ^ ° f solid colour. The synthesis 
ot The Murder of Rosa Luxem- 
burg (on loan from the Tate Gal- 
leiy) has become more controlled. 
“J*? K" laj employed the same style in 
If Not, Not .painted between 1975 
and 1976. During this period, 

thonnh tUn.A I. _ ■ • 1 1 


studies and, in particular, his redls- 
when it stayed^losest T^home 11 ^ S STZ ? f H De 8 as - The pastels from 


11 - ; 


: rff 
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! I, 




■' j’ miu. twins a$ well 

and times, i Separate displays aro ;de- 

■ -. lo esprerimeiUs in ' 
architecture,, and ■ landscriping. at 
-Dpwnton Cast e hi Shropshire; to h is 
’ he explored/ 

with ■ J/P. Hackert add dharles 

S?iMi.° recordad 'he venture in n 
dellghthilly evocative series of water- 
godrs^and ,o,hi s involvement in. 

Sfe' a i ^ s ^ olB !? hl P’ ■ flnd - con- ■ ' 

. Including the row over! the 


Kn j g tl’ L. e ^ ted b y Michael Clarke 
and Nicholas Penny, is avollable at 
the exhibition of £5, or from man- 
chester umcersity press from £9,50 


and strong contrasts, attention is fo- 
cused more precisely on specifics, 
often- a single face or gesture. Bring- 
ing all his experience to this act of 
relearning, Kitaj Invests his pastels 
with great authority, combining the 


Illusionists 


It is Degas, Kitaj’s menu 
throughout the drawings, whopr 
vides the subject for one of (he fiw 
pictures in tne .exhibition. Conte 
(rating n world of knowledge u 
love into his portrait of the paint 
as an old man, Kitaj has CtmIi 
what is almost an iconr Seen wilhi! 
"Self-Portrait in Saragossa", (he & 
pastels present opposite pies ' 
the iirtlst/thc tranquil old man'afl 
the wild sntyr with bared teeth an 
flashing eyes. Behind the artist Inti 
“Self-Portrait” stretches a long con 
dor of open doors, and Ihe enti! 
nnd sense of new directions Hj 

t ested by the whole picture a 
orne out by the vitality of the a 
hibltion: the three most rerentP*^ 
fngs, “The Garden”, "Rock dank 
(Tne Nation)” and "Grey GW”!* 
cate another departure, using « 
with a regard for their texture qm 
unlike earlier work. Kitaj’s ww 
compass of approaches and ted* 
ques shows hurt to be more IM j 
stylist. So, too, does his ease 
tradition; a picture such as 
Street under Snow” might bomffj 
street from Edward Hooper aiwj 
balcony from Edouard Manet. » 
they are seen', distinctively, l™ 01 '' 
the dyes of Ron Kitaj. 


iJv; 

: -'l . 




J[l r‘ u 9 , PS tne: row over the - ■ . ■ ■ ;n 

* • j.arthtfopri; rtiarblel, Krtlght BtubhQriih . * ,■ . 
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aMdog through luieei, waUt, throw/ 

4 her watch, - ; 
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From thoroughbred to mongrel 


By Graham Reynolds 


the complete catalogue which so moncr. from thoroughbred to mon- 
ambitious a volume might be ex- grel. 

peeled to comprise. But this is not a Landseer is most truly 11 Regency 
8 rEa * . . . ,1 s,nce 'he range of the ar ij S t j n hj s alliuidc to Nature red in 

exhibition is so comprehensive. tooih and daw. “The Cal’s Paw" 

The first section of the exhibition was exhibited in the year the 

is called “The Youthful Prodigy, RSPCA was founded, yet. as 
1812—1827” and the astonishing Ormond points out. il attracted no 
group of works done before he was adverse comment from the squeam- 
iwenty five shows that this is no false ish. If at times the artist seemed In 
claim. More weight might have been indulge a love of cruelly for its own 
given in the text to the important soke it did not deter his patrons. 

7. . .. ..... r a . lin j„ t(Bn j| n . contribution which Edwin's father, Lord Aberdeen, when commission- 

teJ C S^^rSK d, ffa 0 . f John Landseer, made to his son’s ing "The Otter Hunt" stated that it 


Sir Edwin Landseer 

Tate Gallery 

In recent years the Tate Gallery has 
fulfilled its role as the gallery of 
historic British art by mounting a 
scries of comprehensive exhibitions 
devoted to our most eminent paint- 
ers. Those for Hogarth. Gains- 
borough. Constable and Blake have 
all made significant contributions to 


New Oxford books: 
Economics & Law 


mniim.«' "mail suc “ ss - Cr0,chcl !' he m “* h “ ve wis a sub i“‘ " hc would wish 10 Mve 
April 12. has been added to this 
pantheon. Even though it is no lon- 
ger possible to convulse a Hamp- 
stead dinner-party with a mere refer- 
ence to “The Stag m Bay”, sonic 
eyebrows will no doubt be raised at 
this unexpected choice of nrtist. It is 
encouraging that he emerges from the 
test of a large exhibition with his 
reputation enhanced. There is more 
sustained power and more variety of 
interest than many who already 
admired aspects of his work might have 
expected. 

No doubt Landseer will profit 
from the reassessment now being 
given to all things Victorian. Yet half 
of the exhibits were painted before 
Victoria came to the throne. He is 
strictly a Regency artist, who had a 
second flowering in the Victorian era 
through the rich patronage lavished 
on him by the Queen. 

The exhibition is arranged round 
certain dominant themes, such ns 
“The Noble Dog", “In the High- 
lands", “The Artist at Court" and 
“The Heroic Stag", groupings which 
are followed in the catalogue. The 
.prospects of publishing new research 
into individual artists nave become so 
limited that exhibition catalogues have 
become a major repository of adv- 
ances in art-history. This de- 
velopment has been faced squarely 
here and the catalogue is a-mono- 

« on the painter, published both 
irdback (224pp. Thames and 



Sir Bdwiii Landseer c 1860 


because it consists solely of the dog 
and Prince Alhert's opera hat and 
gloves. “Windsor Castle in Mudern 
Times" with the whole bag of game 
strewn about the Green Drawing 
Room in front of the Prince and the 
Queen just looks comical. But Land- 
seer had his own sense of fun. nnd 
his spirited caricatures arc matched 
by his portrait of the Princess Victor- 
ia. Both the sitter and her dog are 
seen from behind, and there is a 
delightful visual pun between the 
ringlets of 1839 and the spaniel’s 
ears. 

The exhibition organizers have had 
the happy thought of arranging, on 
three afternoons a week, n demon- 
stration of printing from the en- j 
graved plates of “The Monarch of 
the Glen” and other popular sub- 
jects. for which the original plates 
still exist in the stocks of that mar- 
vellous repository of Victorian imag- 
ery. Messrs Thomas Ross & Sons. 
This is an imaginative and approp- 
riate adjunct to the exhibition. As 
Joseph Rischet’s account shows, 
Landseer's reputation abroad rested 
on the wide circulation of his engrav- 
ings. As the son and brother of en- 
gravers he well knew the importance 
of this method of publication. A 
number of impressions have been 
put on view, magnificent examples of 
the unproductive engraver's skill. It 
is odd to read that when Lhe French 
saw the paintings themselves, rather 
than engravings after them, they dis- 
liked Landseer's technique and col- 
our. It was by no means the first 
time an artist had lost his reputation 
for this reason. John Marlin enjoyed 
an enormous repute on the continent 
on the strength of the mezzotints of 
“Belshazzar’s Feast" and other 
machines-, the sight of the originals 
•was a bitter disajjjsointineni. In Mar- 
tin's case this was not an unexpected 
or unjust verdict; his handling was 
unrefined and hts colour foxy. But it 
is surprising that. Landseer should be 
.adversely Judged for his technique. 
We should expect the - French, with 
their love 1 of the cuisine of painting. 


SB £raa&S-F*.Tte^i.. "Man's ccn.lnua„c E Jcn 1 d 1 yflr hi, .of his enrljr animal compositions. 


gave intelligent praise ■»■■■»• ■■■ m — .» -rj ■ . y . 

review he started in 1808. It is to his own amusement Though Landseer 


Certainly he is no Delacroix of 



Incl udes 1 a fasc^nari ng^n ^tiga fion 1 of credit that he recognized his son's had some insight into the feelings of colouring, Whis deficiencies In this 
uSrVS genius at an early age and developed mostanimals1ilsdeepestsympath.es ft ld ar | no , great as might be 

!Srt by ^ Joreph Rishel who con- without stifling it. It was probably were with dogs, whether pets, ratters lhoughti Hc base!} his p | cture s on a 
ceived the idea of the exhibition and his friendship with John Landseer or ol er hounds. H s dogs display range of ear th coloiirs but, batf an 
gave it its first showing in Phi- which led Constable to praise the virtually human emotions; pugnacity excellent sense of tone. The exhibl- 
fadelphia sixteen year old’s “Fighting Dogs in A Jack In Office , fidelity n t j on shows how rapidly he progres- 

p Getting Wind". He extended to this Attachment , grief in The Old sec j ft om tlie dull monochrome of 

The volunje makes as good a. text- Infant’ prodigy, a charity he did not Shepherds Chief Mourner . “Fighting Pogs" to -the chromaticism 

book for Lnndsebr studies as could fed fo r tne equally precocious Despite his easy success artistically of “Arab Stallions". Some of his 
be wished. Its only deficiency is that, Bonington. In one of his more Q nd socially Landseer's was a flawed sketches in Ihe Highlands, such as 
inevitably, it. deals solely with the orac u| Qr moments he declared personality. Constable described him “GlenFeshie”, when he was relaxed 
exhibited works, and is therefore not “There has never been a boy paint- at a dinner party in 1835 as "perfect and happy, are positively bathed in 

er, nor can there be. The art re- - his shirt frills reaching from his sunshine. Yet. he was a tonal painter 
quires a long apprenticeship, being c hi n to below his navel - his head and it is hardly surprising that., re- 
tnechanical as well as-. intellectual." It was beautifully decorated with 1,000 belling against such methods, the 
is true that the history of painting curls”. He added to this malicious Pre-Raphaelites caused a sensation 
provides few parallels. to music. In portrait of the social climber. "He has . with their high key of colour, on .q 
which Infant prodigies' abound. And great self-knowledge.” Neither that .transparent ground, Th.elrs was a.re- 
although Constable suspended his harh self-knowledge, nof the adulation of Volution ^comparable . ' wfth that 
Judgment In the case' or Landseer there the Court, - nor His love-affair vyitl) achieved by the Impressionists . attlr 
may be some underlying truth which the Duchess of Bedford could save tude to light. ' -• 

explains a certain deficiency -in his him from. ^ severe . nervous briak - Compared with the former tem- 

porary, exhibition area in the Tate 
galleries make a far 
venue for an exhibi- 
sgree of .ambition. In- 

r. _ i if - ili 
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nauseating exploitation 
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lis Is the aevillpd marrow' 
eter Levi, Spectator 

ant/ Alan Ryan, Sunday, 

33 £38 , 
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equipment. It was the intellectual, down In 1840! Later there are. tragic 



Even without knowledgcofhlsde- (herti. whlph sets off -their foil effect:' 
coufse:most fully revealed pleted health it would be judged that The roof of the new. galleries 1$^ still, ft 
in" his feeling for animals. It is a In his later paintings, such as the distracting influence, top heavy ?nd 


rational quality ^of intuition. This in? 
sight Is of cdun 


sympathy he shares with vest nunt- famous, or infamous, “The Monprch opaque; still, some degree of hatprai 
ber of his follow countrymen. Other of the Glen”, there '.is. a lessening of. light ihingles with foe .spotJighB. to 
artists had marked the social class of tension and more appeal tb decora- make for better viewing. Tfte exhibi- 

.. . . .i ■ j w..i . i iit— :■ [...lei'. 5 


ilready, a tive .effect,. His. marvellous ' early tion Itself is an imaginative reviyal of 
p,. afeong command bf texture ; has become an Uiljustly neglected bul immenscly 
so deeply something he reaches, for , bj^ rote, '"gifted artist, liy his way , he. h ' pa. 

I katmadrt . LTSa InnU nf aacB^uiifh human - gi^ak tiUMildr ' as' {nHlv Miltll Bl’ f. All 


•owners!: by their dogs; Mulready, 
contemporary of. Landseer, 

• them, But no one enters so 
Into -the psychological bond betwedh 
hunter, apd hunted, or between man : 

l and pet. He makes the point over T — . .. . . , 

and over, again that this Unk is um- Greyhound” succeeds as a ibagrtlfl- ‘bctweenjho abuttal Wngdoro ana hu- 
versal; it ruiis from royalty to cdfo- cent statement of refined elegance ; v -' J C.Tf • ; > 


The Theory 

of Commodity Price 

Stabilization 

A Study in the Economics 
of Risk 

D.M.Q, Newbery 

and J.E. Stigfitz 

This book is an important 
contribution to Ihe debate on the 
New international Economic Order. 

Il provides a systematic treatment 
of the theory of commodity price 
stabilization, a subject of 
continuing and active policy 
concern to Lhe developed and less 
developed countries, and one 
advocated by the Brandt Report. 

It provides a critique of current 
proposals to stabilize such prices, 
and suggests alter native, more 
efficient policies. £19.95 
paperback £9.95 

An Evolutionary 
View of Economic 
Growth 

AshokS.Guha 

This bold book draws not only on 
economics and history but also on 
anthropology and ethology. It is 
about the survival of the fittest 
economic societies, and Itstheme 
Is that economic growth is an 
extension of organic evolution. 
Growth is best Interpreted as the 
adaptation ol structures Inherited 
Irom the past to the pressures of a 
changing environment. £8.65 

Trade, Inflation, 
and the Dollar 

Thibaut de Saint Phalle 

This book Is about the Uni ted 
States since World War II,- when 
the dollar replaced the pound as 
the bedrock of the International 
system of finance and trade. It is 
also about international monetary 
affairs, spout flow the magic aura . 1 
of confidence that a nation 
communicates translates into the 
movement of money Into and out 
of a currency. £14.95 •' 

The Arab Economy ; 

Yusif A.Sayigh j 

This book organizes a unique 
collection of.natlonal dala from 
twenty-one Arab countries to 
provide a firm basis for an 
analytical survey of the Arab world . 
In Parti all Ihe statistics and data ‘ 
are set out. In Part II the author .j . 
evaluates economic performance . 
and structural change Irom 1930tb ' 
igso. He IdentlfieSand examines 
the major Issues wh loh future 1 r V 
■ devBlopme/itwIil have to face If Il ls • 
tobeobmprehenslveand 
i meaningful. £7,95 - ,. / ! 

Documents on 
the Laws of War 

Edited by Adam Roberts 
and Richard Quelfl 

This book contains the texts of 
twenty-five formal International 
agreements, from the 1806 Paris i; 
’ Declaration to the 1981 UN : • , 

Weapons Convahtfori, with notes • 
explaining iheir legal and historical!, 
1 contexts’. Each binding agreement :* 
. Is followed by a complete list of all ‘ 
the ?lateswhlch are parllee.tolt, 

1 along with thedatesofadheren.ee 
and details of any reservations or 
decla rations whloh states have 
' made. £16.50 paperback £10,95 . 
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to the editor 



Georg Lukacs 


, 1 ■ i: 


Sir. - Many years ago I published an 
article on Kafka. The next day. Mr 
|Iugli Brogan came bounding across 
Kings Parade u» tell me that I had 
greatly over-estimated Kafka, an au- 
thor of a patently “morbid and con- 
ilnental" inclination. I do not cite this 
trivial precedent in malice, hut only m 
suggest that a certain Edwardian fami- 
ly ls n ?l altogether absent from Mr 
Brogans perceptions. 

The dilemmas which he raises are. 
of course, perennial, and my review 
sought to reflect them fairly. Perhaps 
a touch of selF-questioning is in 
order: neither Mr Brogan nor I have 
any confident notion as to how wc 
would comport ourselves as teachers, 
scholars, private individuals under 
even u fraction, under even a 
momentary episode, of the sort or 
physical and psychological menace 
which are routine in the world of 
Lukacs. This fundamental ignorance 
in respect of our own moral and 
professional resources ought to 
make us very careful in judging those 
who live and work in e.uivmix. 
Lukacs could have left the eusiem 
** chosen adulation mid mate- 
nnl enso "on the other side”. Me 
chose not to do so. In my article. 1 
tried to understand the deeper mo- 
tives for his dangerous, ascetic pre- 
ference. 


ties and condescensions of the west. 
I did not sav that Lukacs’s conviction 
on this cardinal issue was right. I did 
not say that the sacrifices he hrought 
to this conviction were justifiable. I 
merely said that those of as who feci 
otherwise may have to work some- 
what harder to prove our case. 

I can see nothing scandalous in 
such ii scntimem - most especial I v at 
a time when the powers ihat be in 
many western societies are displaying 
an almost unprecedented contempt 
for the claims of the arts and of the 
universities, ft is a hideous thing to 
be persecuted for one’s views, say 
on Head or Dostoevski. It is. un- 
doubtedly. a less painful, a less peri- 
lous thing to be made merely “re- 
dundant". because such views arc 
only of marginal interest - if at u (| - 
to one’s community. Which of the 
I wo afflictions carries the greater 
charge of contempt'? Which of the 
two |s. finally, more threatening to 
certain intensities of thought and of 
argument? Mr Brogan is loftily cer- 
tain or his answer to these questions 
So wns liukacs. I confess to uncer- 
tainty. 

GEORGE STEINER. 
University of Geneva. 


mem. She refused them all, though I 
know (hut she hesitated over two 
promising offers. Kenneth -Tynan was 
not responsible for any refusal to 
invite her to the National Theatre 
during the Olivier regime. 

The reasons for Dame Flora’s re- 
tirement are complex and personal. 
But after she hnd retired beautiful 
speakers continued to act in the 
theatre. And to suggest that she 
merely played repressed spinsters 
shows a startling lack of knowledge. 
Mrs Alving? Hecuba? Abbie Putt- 
nam m Desire under the Elms? Lady 
Cicely? These are among her most 
notable roles. 

NICHOLAS DE JONGH. 

The Guard inn, 119 Farringdon 
Road. London ECIR 3ER. 


Edward Thomas i 


of invention" and the character of 
Scarlett O’Hara “a true character" - 

unlike. Tor exnmplc, Sarah in The sir J 

French Lieutenants Woman, who is a inc John iih W M ° ,ion ’ in revk. | 
mere ”ra n ,a Sy figure". Clearly “true ” fij 

did write poet ry ^t th^Fron? 0 ^ f 

“only nnrn- hif a" ™ . W * 
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From within a political-nersbimf 
concilium, whose ambiguity, whose 
ugliness arc obvious to both Hugh 
Brogan and myself. Lukflcs produced 
major, enduring "monuments of im- 
ageine intellect" (Ycuts knew or the 
turbulent, compromising pressures of 
political violence on sensibility). 
History and Class- Consciousness is 
among the very few political-philo- 
sophic clussics of (he century. Pate 
Mr Brogan s uiry uside. nlmost no 
serious Work had heen done on Wal- 
ler Seal t as a major social observer 
and umilyst before Lukiic.s’s rcvalun- 
tian. A number of other books and a 
score of- essays stand, massively. 

In trying to clarify the roots of 
LukAe x creativity - a creativity nut 
ol personal darkness and. idcologlcn I 
equlvneation - I cited his conviction 
mat the life of the mind under Marx- 
ist rale has a pertinence of history 
an anchorage in social reality, often 
denied to it in the pluralistic libenili- 


Flora Robson 


„ ,7 1 J vish to d ? fend Ken- 

neth Burrow s biography of Flora 

Robson. but Garry O'Connor’s mis- 
chievous review (January 29) com- 
pounds the inadequacies of (he book 
with inaccuracies of his own. seeks to 
nelutle the nature and quality of the 
uctress s singe career and distorts the 
reasons for us premature conclusion 
hy rewriting theatrical history. 

O'Connor claims there is no evi- 
dence that Dame Flora was asked to 
act culler by Tennents or Rnyone 
else in the lust phase of her career: 
he Attributes this to the fact that 
beautiful warm voices’’ and “sup- 
pression were out while anger and 
expbcitness" characterized (lie new 

SSSf 6 * Bu \ ™ fart Dame Flora was 
asked to act In this Inte period: She 
appeared three times in the middle 
and late 1960s in Tcnnent produc- 
tions. She was regularly offered lead- 
ing parts on the West fc Jld stage and 
elsewhere sifter her nominal retire- 


‘The Pursuit of 
Signs’ 

Sir. - John Bayley (Letters. Febru- 
nry 5) claims to agree with Richard 
Yurlotts point nboul the problematic 
nature of “truth’’ in literature (Let- 
ters January 15). but has he under- 
stood it? ]f Bayley wants to set up 
truth as the source and criterion of 
iterary excellence, then, says Yar- 
ott we must know more about this 
truth. John Bayley's reply does little 
to help. First he declares: “The most 
important distinction for any fiction 
is . . . between what is true in it and 
what is invented:' Then he acknow- 
led i es . th ^ impossibility of using such 
,,The imposition of 
tne truth cannot ultimately, where 
art is concerned, be a matter for 
investigative analysis. We can ask 
and find out how the illusions of art 
are achieved, how the character X is 
creared. but we cannot get behind 
he question: ’Is X true to life?”’ 
Lastly, he avers that criticism should 
not be content with this impossibll- 

?“ d y °. f means", nrid -should tackle 

inn t mm. 


lias been turned into “l rue-'seemiug 
jo me". For me, Scarlett O’Hara is 
largely a stereotyped heroine of 
romantic fiction, at one with a 
romantic-fictional view of American 
history, and Fowles’s Snrah an un- 
stereotyped character in u fiction that 
both posits and takes u critical stance 
towards Victorian society and the 
Victorian- type realistic novel. 

t The privilege that Bayley gives to 
“truth", "human nature’’, etc, lends 
him to accord primacy to rcnlism 
oyer all other literary modes. Thus 
” fantasy" is downgraded in relation 
jo it. Is Bayley saying that Swift, 
Lew, s Carroll and Kafka convey less 
’’truth", qua fantasists, than do their 
contemporaries, qua realists? 

Poetics' does not confuse 
means” and “ends" - it is about 
means". Literature is certainly ab- 
out “ends” as well as “means". Cer- 
tainly Dickens and James are telling 
“s somethmg about children, but the 
child is not, in this case, a universal 
biological entity, but a shifting 
cultural creation. It js a common- 
tbat tbe Western notion of the 
child, as of nature and much else 
was profoundly altered by what is 


Poets of the Fust World Warn 
nry 29). claims that ‘’Edwartlfr ► 
did write poetry at the Frnm-i* . 
"only once" before t F ™^' 

1 lie poem in question (idemiff ' 
Andrew Motion’s own * 

sorrow of true love") was f n L • 1 
Thomas’s war dinrv It k nSS * 15 
in the entry for Leary™!"® 

( Even wrote verses") and ‘ 

on the last page of the diary \ 

«s dated -liur. At th flKl * 
mas was at Lvdd in Kent; he f 

WI?Jnl5 r i H ntil j0 nuarv 2? : 
1917. John Lehmann sstalemeoiila l 
Thomas wrote “none of [his pj . 
after, he reached the Front" is (S ■■ 
fore uccurnte. • 

WILLIAM COOKE. [ 
17 Stuart Avenue, Trenihin * 
Stoke-on-Trent ST4 8BG. ' W 


calletP Romanticism, itself associated 


with more general, extra- literary 
changes. Dickens and James ure 
products of the same culture that has 
produced us - which is why Leavis 
can exclaim. “How does Dickens 
know these truths?" - but already, ns 
we read them, we notice a slight shift 
in the relative proportions of the 
familiar and the alien. It would be 
rash to assume that all readers in all 
times and all places would respond 
to James s children wfth chuckles of 
delighted recognition. 

At its best, the “closed-circuit" 
.approach can be most liberating and 
fruitful (eg. Gcnette's work on rhel- 

nnp flnrf trnnor- \ r 


» § L * -■ i! »; » anuuiM IHCKIC 

tlw simpHcicy o f ends, the im- 
ponderablc problems of mimesis". 


B-ta SMepris^^in 

**5”: ,. . the relation between 

//L L5 nd u mVe, - Uion " in Go,le 

S ere * «• Appears, the his- 
torical background concerning the 
South and the Civil War is "a piece 


Among this week’s contributors 


TZSttir. b f -■ p— 

iMSTljE* »*. Jw.been 

a Hr Se?r"' ET *"• unlil retently. include His- rompteti ra'aTogue’of tlK'mrkf of 

nthSS. ^ ™" 0n . af ?7 John Constable. 8 “ Works of 

SSa ; sss? Mar - 


i; . - ' RFfiMADft n / i Poverty. 1978. ' ' ^ ^ograpfjy. 1979. . ■ • ’?; 

: Ll , Bc » 00 ^ , s novel The Rh- ’ . . , . 

± '™; p, ' b ' ishH ' , “ ! 

ll'. OcOFi-TtEY Bfeirr\ lir»v ni.<r . 8 ua 8*- 1972. ....... 


one and tropes). But I can svm- 
phthize with those who find much of 
what passes for “poetics" clatislrdphobic 
"2* and ■ Jhe prosjiect of 
°j. wfote-coatcd poeticians 
clumsily dissecting the corpse of a 
poem or novel is enough to send one 
rushing back to the warm, comfort- 
ing bosom of “humnn nature", etc. 
But there is another wav: literary 
studies could turn to history, not to 
the lethal mixture of economic re- 
uuctiomsm and metaphysics offered 
by Marxism, nor to the uninspired 
researches of much old-style literary 1 
scholarship, but to a history that is 
aware of itself as “story" and “dis- 
course’’, that itself aspires to the 
condition of literature. We could 
then avoid both the "closed circuit" 
of poetics, useful when it is not 
claiming exclusive rights, and the 
endless b&ndvina about of subjective 
responses. “Realism" would be Seen 
■ “ ,he language of truth itself, 
with no . 8 r ?aler access 

&* t wifc« lh S? ai a. 0,her - and words . 
like life , truth . “I'eality", “hu- 
man nature*, not as self-evident, 
ransparent entitles., but a? problema- 
“N : relative concepts that 

S Q i hemse,VC u S be thc object of his- 
torical research. 

ALAN SHERIDAN. 
Ashtree Cottage. Fen Ditton 
Cambridge CB5 8ST. ; , 


‘The Princess’ 

Sir, - Is it possible that "Rhodo- l 
pis became “Rhodope" ihrosdi 
confusion between the -ThraciM 
mountain range and the Thracin 
pyramid builder? In Chaucer die 
place-name is spelled “Rodopeya" « 
“Rodopeye"; it could be Indirect!) 
through him that the name found its 
way into Shakespeare. 

Another possible source of the 
form “Rhodope" is Virgil, wh« 
Geprgics, Book IV. is likely to hut 
been even more familiar to Tennyson 
tlinn Herodotus. It seems impossiUe 
that the plangent line describing the 
mourning for Eurydice, “inpkrani 
monies; flerunt Rhodopelae arces". 
would not have lodged in the mem- 
ory of "Virgil among the shades, 
saddest of all English poets". 

NORA CROOK. 

21) Defrcville Avenue, Cambridge 
CB4 1HS. : 


‘Yesterdays’ 

Sir, - Lesley Cunliffe’s procmslean 
treatment of George M. Cohan in 
her review of Charles Hamm'i 
Yesterdays : Popular Music in Aintf' 
ica (Jnnuary 15) came a cropper ihat 
is hiuhly amusing to Americaia 
drenefieef in the lore of the Song mo 
D ance Man. Cohnn, unlike raaoy 
other popular composers, was ih« “a 
Jewish immigrant . He was’lhe 

S randson of an immigrant - MfcW- 
ieohane from County Cork. Hb 
mother's maiden name was Costiga^ 
NEALE REINIT?- 
The Colorado College. Colorado 
Springs, Colorado 8(19(13. 
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Shakespearean 

criticism 


Auchinleck 

Sir. - It must remain a hiaHerfa 
disappointment that Michael Carver 
jn his . detailed and interesting rev#* 
of Philip Warner's Auchinleck (Jon* 
ary 29) should have found it w®* - 
sary to conolude with a sentence** 
intellectually untenable as it 
offensive. ■ . . 

Why, pray, should he suppW 
“a hagiography shot inroup 
with ... inaccuracies and uosy^ 
stanliated statements" . will ^ 
doubtedly be popular wjLh i 
officers , of the Indian Army"? 


In my ignorance as to modern®- 
viewing conventions' I had ! 

Philip Wqrner to be the pn#J 
target fpr yodr reviewer's , . 

assault, not on .entire officer corps-. 

W. W; S.; BRE5M- ' 
12 Mortimer Court. .Abbey P 03 "’ . 
London NWS 9AB, - 


r . l .correct some careless 

SffiJ n ® ’ ' nol lCQ '■ . of 

: JMAerpaj/ft. n 6 Critical Heritage 
teW - SB Enin's gibe ft 
< 1 2P e !L ( ^ h,c L h comrflenc ^- “Jf -the ■ 

map. would have come to me r -- r — '! 

WriS 1 spoken not to Bo*weH^ b'ui ■'-• J phn .Matthew's The (ML; 
Bennet: Ungton, a ■‘much valued: ,hp P,mnV ft,mlshed an 
mend"; .Boswell includes it In the 

i«. : 


John Matthew's The GrallrQm* 
fhe Eternal i which furnished an ., a T 
traiion for our issue of Januan^**v; 
published im this country by.Th^ 
arid Hudspriat £3,95 (0 500 $1027 J* 

' J ' ' " Clnssft^: 


.'t - ' '' j ' . ‘ I. L- 

[:^1 (/:’ ■ V 
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.KlineCahp.Jr, is $20.50, fiptf?'^ 
stated j, |_n l pur review v'. 
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The certainty of the self-critic 


BERTOLT BRECHTi 
Brlefe 

Two volumes 

Edited by GUntcr Glaescr 
1174pp. Frankfurt, Suhrkamp. 

If there is one thing that emerges 
clearly from Brecht’s letters, it is that 
he was not an easy person to live 
with, whether for himself or for 
others. "Dear Gcrhild, Utta and 
Margitta", he writes in 1952 to some 
children in an East German school. 

My choice of profession came ab- 
out like this. I began by writing 
songs which 1 sang to the guitar in 
front of my friends to amuse my- 
self and them. I started making 
theatre on finding that other peo- 
ple's plays were wrong. Naturally I 
no longer know if I was right or* 
not. I thought: no, people don’t 
behave to each other the way they 
do in this play, but quite different- 
ly; I tried to show this. Also I 
earned money thereby, which 
naturally pleased me, and so one 
thing led to another. One fine day 
I turned out to be nothing other 
than a writer. 

This slightly mannered Freundllch- 
keit of Brecht’s fifties contrasts tel- 


problem from his pre-1933 letters 
(which only occiyiy the first 160 
pagis of Gunter Glaeser's selection) 
it dearly matters a lot more as soon 
as the Nazi dictatorship forces him 
into emigration. The story of his dis- 
agreements with thc left-wing Thea- 
ter Union who invited him to New 
York in 1935 has been told more 
than once, though the deterioration 
in relations can hardly be better 
charted than here ■ (“Quite a nice 
little dictatorship 1 *, he boasts at one 

E oint to his wire when he seems to 
e getting his own way.) His subse- 
quent advice to Piscator is less well 
known: 


By John Willett 

positions in the international ‘‘re- 
volutionary" cultural secretariats 
which had grown out of thc old 
“proletarian 1 *' associations in Mos- 
cow. Brecht accordingly had hopes, 
traceable in his widening correspond- 
ence from 1933 on, that his works 
would begin to appear under the 
auspices of such bodies as the Inter- 
national Bureau of Revolutionary 
Literature and the Foreign Workers* 
Publishing House, while Piscator 
would direct Roundheads and 
Pointed Heads in Michoels's Jewish 
Theatre. Chary as he was of commit- 
ting himself to Piscator’s own great 
plan for a German 6migr6 theatre at 


hayean yt h ing tod o wi thso-called drama{u „ and SU gg e sis Slatan 

Dudow instead), his wife Helene 
J ’"JS? ^Jihr P m y d Wcl « cl WBS evidently Interested in 
wrights carry t j, e possibility of acting there despite 

Si - I * ^ "jfiSSf I;, his advice that "it is of course not a 


Broadway producer without his 
technical knowhow - not that this 


first-rate affair, hardly a third-rate 

. K „ t t . one". Moreover, in 1$34 and 1935 

amounts w much, but all the lame Treilakoy and the Foreign Workers 


You’re better off with 
Shubert; so fong as you take a 
very close look at your contract. 

In Denmark a year later Per Knut- 



published respectively three Epidhes- 
kie Dramy and the Dreigroschenro- 
man, while a contract for a film 
version of Roundheads and Pointed 


With friends and acquaintances in Moscow, I9.V: from the left, 

S. Michaels, Dsifta Wertow, Erwin Piscator, Gertrud A^os.vnv, Brecht, 

M. Azossewj from Bertolt Brecht: Scin Lcheu in BiUlern und Textcn, 
(3*0 pp. Frankfurt, Suhrkamp. 3 518 02300 4}. 

zon's iiltie Rfddersalen theatre Heads vtas drawr up by Mezhrab- re i Br0SC hen r0 man as an "idealist’' lau. The outline of mtich ol this Is 
earned good marks for putting on his evcn if the Michoels pro* „ * 0 t Socialist Realist) work, and already known, but it still comes as a 

Roundheads and Pointed Heads, only duclion never materialized. Becher at that point had agreed with surprise that Brecht should discuss 

f t° be written off damningly in 1937 Some light is cast on Brecht’s Mos- him Now. however. Das Wort itself his 1943 Schweyk project without 

lmgly with the vehemence of his ths- f or staging the Threepenny Opera cow visit of spring 1935 (the origin of was going against his view - apparently realizing liow bnitally it 

agreement with practically all his without inviting or even notifying his new formula of "alienation*) by apparently its de facto editors in interfered with Piscator s scheme to 

elders and contemporaries in the Brecht, then paying his royalties to »hree letters home. Tretiakov and rfrocow even rejected Benjamin’s revive the old Schweyk play. Their 

theatre, and at times even with him- t h e agents in Nazi Germany, so that piscator were his main hosts there, essav on "The Work of Art in the friendship, on which he still mtemut- 

self. Starting as early as 1921, when he might never get them. As for his though the former also “managed” Era of its Technical Reproducibility” tently counted, thereby came under 

he _tells his friend and subsequent publishers, Kiepenheuer very decent- Mei Lan-fang the great Chinese actor _ an( | i ts preference for the new an almost fatal strain. 

ly gave him back his nghts after (Brecht uses the English term) and orthodoxy of what he termed "the For anyone concerned with the 
which the Dutch firm of Alien de had i itt i e spare time. Ouwalt was Hungarian clique" of Lukflcs, Andor stagin o or publication of Brecht in 
Lange published 77ie Threepenny there, foil of steam, and evidently Qfibor and Julius Hay was reinforced English the American letters are fas- 
Novel, making some effort to follow Brecht established good relations by the rival Internationale Literatur ciimima. His first London visit in 
his slightly idiosyncratic instructions with Koltsov, writing to him on his (German edition) under Becher’s 1934 somewhat put him off the 
as to types and layout. This connec- retura to say t h a t "My Soviet trip editorship. Very clearly the letters ii n i le d Kingdom. He admired the 

^.r ^hmtenwhen ... «« L. put forward “wonderfully careful" intellectual 

generally very 
osium on the 

, - , — , — — at Das Wort 

ten. At that Brecht wrote stiffly to wag frustrated by his fellow- was conducted and (early in 1939) 

Kesten refusing to submit to his playwright Gustav von Wangenheim closed down without any kind of 

judgment; it was not that Kesten was w ho was responsible for the script chicanery or III feeling. Brecht for 

not anti-Nazi, just that Brecht had ani j '‘behaved like a pig; I’ll never one was outraged, even though his 

forget it". Thereafter it was Koltsov sense 0 f solidarity with the Russians, 

, Vnrir .mH in ^ ho 861 HP the monthly German- right or wrong, always made him admission to the Savoy Hotel, de- 

»”■ ,Sr .Pirn Jrttin hh Uterary journal Das IFort nervous of any "pubUc argument ab-. pided that London wns ‘,‘a nasty 

jen Brecht tried I to settle hu w hTch began appearing the following out literary form’ r which might divide rough town” ;artd its Inhabitants 

differences with the summer with Brecht as one of its . the .German Left. Even when Tre- “among the most devious In all 

theatre by appealing to fhe local three editors. ' Hakov . arid later Koltsov were Buropo' 1 , arid told his wife that Its 

communist party.- For about tour ■ uii.j mon »( nn .■ ’ ■ — 

years after TeAing Germany his At this stage - something of a high 


wants todose down the theatres till 
"the last spectator has been strangled 
with the entrails of the last actor , a 
cantankerous yet constructive fury 
would seize him and force him to 
make the most radical changes to 
whatever dramatic text and/or live 
production confronted him. Irrespec- 
ttve of what prudence, tact or 
friendship might dictate, it had to be 
got right. Ana just the same ruthless, 
restless critical attitude would again 
and again be applied to his own 
work. 


no use for his novels. 
Both 

Copenhagen 


So in the 1920s we find him biting 
one after another of the bands that 
fed him, or might have been ex- 

g :cted to feed him in future. Erich 
ngel, the friend who directed In the 
Jungle of Cities and The Threepenny 
Opera, is cut off with a sharp letter 
(perhaps never sent) acc **’ 
making "old-fashioned 
some unspecified play 
order to get money an 
tion"; his Berlin production 
Feuchtwanger's (another respected 
friend, always addressed by Brecht 
as “Dear Doctor") Kalkutta 4 Mai is 
called "frightfol". Herbert Jherina, 

Brecht’s chief critical supporter. Is 

told that he is “sacrificing the drama w .. writes in 

tottottaw co-tmbg on you. 


approach of writers like Bertrand 
Russell and Eddington and was sur- 
prised and pleased by the goad re- 
views of Desmond Vesey’s transla- 
tion of the Threepenny Novel, 
though in view of our national dislike 
of ''unpleasantness” he never ex- 
pected it to sell. But he was refused 


arrested and killed (not 'to mention 
the German aotfess Carole f'leher 
whose oast' is raised in corresponds 
ence with Feuchtwariger) he was pre- 
pared to give Stalin foe benefit of 7 w __ 

uie doubt, yet knew that .his last emigrants tryliig to 'become 100 : per 
ino uiiio Ol wb .. . H .. needed m V&TS oiiv chartcc to establish his point of view wn t American all at once gave him 

he wdd Jt & had now gone. "a kind of seasickness”: ‘Fch sl.ze 

Brenfono^ll too p^ceptiyely, that wnce his 4w York visit Kd I shown ptom then on the. letters supple- 

l hiam Wtlla vint en munh DIED tuG ffTOWlTlS SifGDEtn Of tllO otfl- 


hier wie auf Tahiti", he wrote in' an 


7* 


it! ■ 


theatres were antediluvian. Califor- 
nia too he found uncongenial, to say 
the least, and forther- from' the. real 
world than "deepest Finland". He 
fold H.R.Hays that seeing so many. 


biJ 


. HlBcnsalnns with Lukacs no " lu uhoiuyo u a out al ciin-nanger as utc move noun esr possioie proiessionai icvci. mm 

T hea o re ru a J? a J n the S. 8e ? n am J ci 5fi: fi ^S^rKhtther^Mn wrere m makes me alck.’ r This after only and east, but- it looks as if it might, the Exception of the ^mpwhat dia- 

llng Reinhardt in authority and dis- [ flihd i d 0 ! MUtn iS v unbosted threo or four issuM had “PPew®*-. well not have been possible without astrous . Ne* York produrtions of 

“ 1 ^ reused in a personal His project for a "Diderot side- the help given by the^pvfot Writers’ The Duchess of Malfi aod-.Tfe Ptf- 

fram m3 man’s dictatorial w 8 ays and wish for ty" of P liki-minded theatre, mid film ..Union^ and _ the fart^ that^emnln^ va/e Life of the Master R^ and of 


bbttd dSss^M t?ew P Selm rfond foe 'louraarto adopt a ‘‘sdiool- ^dHonera follows, to. March 1937, 
thb fact that Brecht was apparently masterly ^ Jtoo sfrongjy. • Onl 


froha Das Wort could be paid in hard course, the long drawn-out work on 


:4 



all he, had a considerable- faith in Piscator naaaeciaea not , “““ "fr”’ 

4 . Tredakov arid-M»hhU Koltsov arid the^USSR. Mezhrabpom-FUm had . now recondtod him relfto being. mto- we find Mm apparently enthusiast 

complain around that time that. there *.e radical Soviet culture which they • been effectively, disbanded; and the .understood from left and right alike; - about- the version in question, tin 
WasStoe diinne Luft ilhi meine appeared to represent. ' : •• newly aswrted SociaUat Realist aes- and fadeed he did give up pub .dv veering, round to complete dismissal 

AngelegBtiheiten”- 7 that ;hi. attain . ^ : ^ JS. 


-J! 


were 
Only 
cess 
1928 
spectoi 

:'sb heavily in debt to publiShers ana ^ii^aYora “Vie ‘ WdU ' 'Beniamin f „ 

theatres for unreduitetf advances that the; Oertnan ; cotnmun 


that - tell him that it is 
’ should apk artund” (he 
. less cycdltaole word 
.. for. which there fa no 
In our nice sodety) "to 


-. h® nerid -mqjce no tax/ return. 

^He !wtis rtot a bohemiaA or a con 
. ': 1 sd6us outsider; indeed ■ ihe ; . was 

■ l?lgh]y, discipriried ' worker wfth , 

. strong inclination toWands-teantWork,' 1 had 'resumed publishing in. Prague, .u. Already 
i 1 'But H6 rWaS uflassimilable f lit this, while Piscator, ; Hahns .Eisler arid plained bi.. 

’ already ■ emerges - aS - something of a Johannes R, ; Becher held leading 1 Alfred Kanforo Wira’i 


list . leactors or -i What remains is a cood deAl tjf find. ..out, whether it ' is gdod •, he 
ril Ifaelf. -But ■. correaponricnce.about.^enjiaii etn/g- : 9- ut h Berihq^ in uk- rase of 

i.ra noi „v»i ti At* - _nVi — n n« ha^d and his James [Stern S work bn The Cduca- 

'h«a£ftrJS3i tS fa* CMk Circle. Hb concent to. 

0foe^foters{5ped ; ;»Uaborate .with V Stern's partner. 
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Auden never did enough for ilic 
Herumh&ren to get busy about. 

From a letter written to Berlau 


around August 15/45, it appears that 
before leaving Finland he had met 
unnamed “people" whom he told he 
planned to "see Berlin again" once 
the war had been over for a suitable 
length of time. There is certainly no 
sign in these letters of any intention 
- or even temptation - to settle per- 
manently in the United States, and 
although there are some twenty ler- 
ters From the otherwise thinly 
documented year of 1946 the general 
purport of these only confirms the 
story as we know it. Thus writing 
ngam to Caspar Ncher nfter a gap 
certainly of many yenre he wastes no 
effort on polite genialities but gets 
straight to the point: “Clearly the 
main thing at present is survival. The 
best answer would be if we could 
resume, our collaboration in the 
theatre as soon as possible." 


With Piscator hesitant about leav- 
ing America and many other former 
allies now alienated, dead or out of 
touch, his old school friend became a 
key figure in his European plans (it 
was Neher, not he, who first took 
Austrian citizenship). Generally, the 
letters become less interesting once 
he begins to realize these: they 
nmount to three-eighths of the total 
number printed, but they are too 
often formal or a uasi -diplomatic (as 
collaborators and concessions- are 
sought for the newly-established Ber- 
liner Ensemble) or concerned with 
matters of primarily East German 
relevance. Nevertheless they shed 
crucial light on some of the main 
points or controversy (often rather 
factitious controversy admittedly, 
sparked off by (he Cold War) of 
Brecht's last years: his banking and ; 
passport arrangements and, less tri- i 
vi ally, the conflicts with the party , 
aestheticians over the Ensemble's re- i 


pertoirc, the Lucullus opera and the 
old problem of Realism, alone with 
the effects on him, both public and 
private, of the crisis of June 17. 1953. 

Willing as he now shows himself to 
join in the reconstruction of his 
country, he remains as obdurate as 
ever in defence of his own concep- 
tion of art. Invited by Wolfgang 
Hsrich to contribute to a Festschrift 
in honour of LukScs’s seventieth 
birthday, he expresses great interest- 
m the geschichtsphilosophisch aspect 
of the Hungarian's work, particularly 
in relation to non-twentieth century 
literature, though regretting the dam- 
age caused by its practical applica- 
tion to living writers. Unfortunately 
the amount of time and the degree 
of interest available to me do not 
allow me to formulate this adequate- 
ly”, so he will send the old man a 
telegram instead. Did he? If so one 
would expect the notes to say but 
they do not. 


The presentation and editing of 
these letters are good. The selection 
printed in the first volume gives us 
nearly half the available material, 
most of what it omits being business 
letters signed by Brecht but often 
written by his various aides. It is 
very likely that he censored his own 
correspondence: thus he tells Apletin 
in the Vladivostok letter that any 
letters from him in America will be 
signed "Karl Kinner”. And no doubt 
discretion of one kind or another has 
helped determine what was left out,, 
though there seems no reason for 
overlooking his first letter to "dear 
comrade auden” in 1936, which in- 
vited Auden to translate Roundheads 
and Pointed Heads (for £25) and visit 
the Brechts in Denmark, presumably 
on his way to or from Iceland. The 
second volume consists of indexes 
and notes, the latter being admirably 
systematic and well-informed, mak- 
ing good use of the resources of the 


Berlin Brecht-Axchive 
Glaeser has worked for , 

TTrere are really only twn 
criticisms, given the SuZSf 
of bringing out such aKdwff!? 
First it might have beTSSt 
those letters which were onlv 
and not sent were dBSSffl , 
some kind of mark in 
rather than by an i 

notes. And semnd^hon 

™tes on JometfjB 
familiar addressees are needed 
cular y those unacqulfcfe j 
details of the East CferZrJj 
But generally this seem I 

hSh t S A most valuable contriffib i 
both to literature and to the pcH 

th!f e i? Ua L hU u tor y of our 

that Brecht has passed Into bod , 

these areas it forms a gobd mS 
mem to a man who, in a tS 
precarious world, judged himself*! 
erely but knew that nobody else n 


Native and exotic varieties 


By Bernard Bergonzi 

ALAN YOUNGs 
Dnda and After 

Extremist Modernism and English 
Literature 

^ 24^pp, Manchester University Press. 

O^iw 0822 0 

The key to Alan Young's book lies 
in the modest conjunction of its sub- 
title. By "extremist modernism" he 
means the subversive revolutions of 
Continental Dadaism and Surreal- 
ism, as apposed to the modernism of 
the Anglo-American masters, Eliot, 
Pound, Joyce, Wyndhnm Lewis. 

, Lawrence, Ford and the rest, which 
was conscious of tradition as well us 
innovatory. Mr Young does not dis- 
cuss extremist modernism In English 
literature, since that would be to 
write about an absence, but extrem- 
ist modernism and English literature, 

. which involves., a careful tracing of 
the faint flickers of recognition and 
puzzled, interest shown by English 
, writers during the 1920s, until a mild 
version of international Surrealism 1 
finally readied England In the mld- 
1930s. On the other side of the coin, 
French extremist writers were recep- 
tive to a very selective version of 
English literary tradition, Which they 
read as proto-Surrealist. At the heart 
i ‘ < L c ^ a an( t After is the analysis of a 
significant non-event, the failure or 
modernist . extremism to affect Eng- 
lish writers an<| the possible reasons 
for .the failure. Young ii a fair- 
minded, and erudite literary histor- 
ian, who is well acquainted with the 
artifacts, and documents of 
Dgda and its Surrealist successors, 
but , his inclinations me., mildly con- 
• 2r rva ? ve and j 10 ,s ^"sympathetic to 
the rhetoric of extremist modernism. " 
He is understandably impatient with 
Edward Lude-Smith for suggesting 1 
.wi i c ■ R 9Wnberg and Owen, for 
oil tliejr talents and. the extremity of 
■ %'>! , waMmte 1 experience,' were '■ 
. somehow less “central" than the frlv- 
olous Cocteau. ' ;> 

Lfrjilig alternates accounts of the,; 
Continental development of Dadq 
; Surrealism front, 1915 onwards 


Chap^oo/Ttiying in C | ih n a I* dreSm-like* 1 KLk developed in his and reactionary. Dada aroused wy 

to describe what the Dada obeli awe " JSS! . ° II s . een * t0 rae .that some, slight interest in England TherS 
were up to and what could be said the French SuireaE * They lid m alriadv TnSm?!* !f XtS £ n ?l ,sh ^‘“rism had a distinct bridgehead^ 
for them; he was disturbed by their fact, admire Enolish literal nr! 'f n ^ mcorporated essentially Sur- London in the years before 8 Ibc or 

rejection of the purpose and value ot these very mSn The elcments Wel1 bef P. re the Pflri " break of war, when Marinetti « . 
fhi' rt ™1® c ( tlon V hi ?h was central to ideologue* of Surrealism Andrt Bre inmmSi^S" wa J ma J cin * lfs P ro ' regular visitor and his manlfesSi 
he Dadaist aesthetic, to use a con- ion, displayed a VentfLnEi RfP'S ,c . demands '. As ear| y as and exuberant activities we" 
tradictory lenrn. Young sees Flint’s anglophilia P in the essav he* SfntH E U°L- was . wnUn 8 about mid- known in advanced literary and 5 

rejecuon of the Dadaist rejection as K Sf shak ‘ n ?. ,he mcmor y Uk® a tic circles. D. H. UmnS 

characteristic of English attitudes; by Herbert Read to ’mark the madman shaking a dead geranium, mented sympathetically on T 
the avant-garde in En aland took the c ^ nter or the evening spread out aaainst the Futnrictc JLn iea.r 


sxrsK c a ^ai dislurbin t B « artzrz; 

efFeC l! °" Eng ' Carroll, and is enthusiastic about the h!f » S ° °? en mvo . ked th eory and practice, butshowfiji 

. . writing. It is true that some generators of Oothir* frittnn n „<i. ^ t! be Surrealists, t of a sewing- good understanding of them. Yowi 
critics desen bed (he mild audacities sentiment- Horace Wabole Edward JS flcb, |) e an ^ , an ^brella upon a plays down the importance of Futur- 

^ad^rbut/hfL ? s VmiTAnTMi^-llSSS 1^ ^ .‘T Engl.nd.qSTlSTS 

aaaist but this arose from simple “MonJc" Lewis and Pharipo 1"^^, -Ulysses and The Waste Land , Rupert Brooke wrote from Beriin li 

ignorance; as Young points out. she B Sd them hove?^ a sense of European literary the 1 Spring ofl912 caSSSly S? 
‘ working in a line of highly con- seen in traditional French terms trad 1 j°j 1 which Dada^Surrealism sing Futurism, as eviJence lift 
£?“* self-conscious aesthetic- wild i?rationaI Senius " would have repudiated, but they aUo "Futurism In England was a tod 

rt? 1 ‘ ch r% h ^ d no,hl . n 8 In common ^ R J ‘ ' embody modes of Surrealism, in issue even before the outbreak of 

with the Dada attack on art as a .. The Reverend Edward Young, au- Joyce’s "Nighttown", for instance, or war". 

bourgeois delusion. was held in >n some oT Eliot’s most powerful Rut ihic u inenffirt»nt and mkleat 


T. S. Eliot, writihg in The Tyro in rea™ s^an d f ! cre ®tf ly n ‘? ht, ? ai " in 8 evidence and I think that Vomf 

u 2 ' 5 corcd H magSterial bull’s-eye was a clergyman o^ended^hH^fL^ realists admfJSd^in^ ^ything the Sur- is wrong on this point. W. C. wS 

. when he insisted that Dada was a ticai anSSeriSlkSr SteShi “ draired m earlier English has shown in Vorticism and the E* 

strictly French affair, or had become Brel Lift tSS^S^SSLSST * lish Avant-Garde that in the sprifli 

so by then: u rf French culture Is too an earlier essav “I « iitc A w™™ 11 drew hcr ltj na black hair out and early summer, of 1914 Ftituium 

And -* - t =. a ahssrtMt ; 

And b ’“ " ,h bsbf r ““‘ >" lh “3=' 

So? r b , e e TreX 2!!? 1 u™- ,r r wiH Ca " oJI was another English iriTer and heat their wings 8 \" noTS '' Providing one of the lute H 

dnn» who was taken with great seK- And crawled head downward down n *■ C® jS 


nni h^dr^Vi.r » T- l " ", 1,1 '- arr011 was another English writer wnistied. and heat their wings l" ' z. 1 !- " U> u i ti 

•• rti« * y r app,lcnl ! le In Lon ' who was taken with great seSs And crawled hcad downward down n lh ® Coliseum music-hall. 

S?"’ pS®* surely correctly, ness, and Louis A a/on JnE blackened wall!" edited by Wyndham Lewis and Em 

msmm bs? m&m 


sssstsae as sffiF ws 

&=S SSis- 3E&S3SB SSr&SSSS ^S&HSfSi 


el-ir#* S23&SS 


'== w'SVffSH SS=5SS3S 


In the.™™ nf M. fo, .race, i„vokc~‘ S-K m^aS-STSS'SS WffgJ*Sk& 

m ^ ue ! 1 I ce England Young way. ^Hre difficulty for Breton and ^? r 8 e and provocative suggestions ^ |o y. a £ n ' 

provides a. .valuably tferailed .ana his followers may have been that thrown out by Stephen Spender in n n ^-^u Avanl "P arde ' Vortfc- 

tiJ iifr!!" 111 ? account of the poe- English literature is Indeed rich In The Slni 88^ of the Modern. Spender fn AAd* 

iC attfvrtyand.tlie little reviews of elements of nightmare and the irra- a [8 ues that compared with tfaeradic- ,sm ’ P ub ! s ^f d n j tUrrikmi^ 
PP s ); w ar years, He . tional but, unlike French, lacks a a^wforauttioS possible ip music, vfflm S 


revoliiiionary and subversive’ art. Eng^ nroTo SumSli? "J* 1 / ■ t . o fi . nd a 3 atr ° n g 
llsh npcf American avartt-garde^t?- ,a W 

ters,-.- partfcularlv: ih^ ifvIna V. i^rature and that h was for. this 


i separtt 
lent fm 
conceal^ 

trimnred to 






,no u»ob .story, is 
' W!“F. beginning ; With . the . icono- : 
Jwtjr manjfeiailohi 1 by .Hans . Alp ‘ 
■’ vand iTrislAn T2&r;a at^tfe Cabaret 
\> •; .Whfre .in Ztlrich in igie and iwn- 
Tzara moved 
... theta In 1920. The driving of Dada in ' 
the; middle pf 
the Ehg-‘ 


ssm 

' book Dada-and SurrJliJ, ^hli hterary- tradition, have pro- This Is 


an- In London, would [ not OT 
ip place without futurism. 


VKV - ' 




wile, .'i£ani naa 
jjjjggj r (or ohpmpfdpqeic 
\-r,P^^>, : .^cot?lfng, to Hpxley, of a 



, Surrealism 
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Prophecy and persuasion 


By Alee Cairncross 

JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES: 

Activities 1922-9: The Return to 
Gold and Industrial Policy 
Volume XIX of the Collected Writ- 
ings of John Maynard Keynes 
Edited by Donald Moggridgc 
Two volumes, 923pp. Macmillan/ 
Cambridge University Press for the 
Royal Economic Society. £40. 
fl 333 10727 6 

These two volumes, ctwering the 
period from a week after the meet- 
ing nf the Carlton Club that brought 
down Lloyd George's Coalition Gov- 
ernment to the monlh of the Wall 
Street crash, contain over KUU pages 
of Keynes's miscellaneous writings in 
die 192i)s: letters, published and un- 
published, articles and comments in 
newspapers and journals, notes for 


speeches, transcripts of lectures, 
broadcast talks, evidence to govern- 
ment committees. They show Keynes 
deeply involved in public controversy 
and busy re-thinking the theoretical 
basis of financial policy. His Tract on 
Monetary Reform came out in 1923 
and the Treatise on Money was fast 
taking shape by late 1929. But it was 


wrote, the less success he had in 
convincing. This is pariiculurly strik- 
ing in the episode (hut dominated 
the 1920s - the return m the gold 
standard in 1925. Keynes was nut 
originally opposed to a fixed parity. 
Indeed , in December 1 922 he 

emphasized some of the disadvan- 
tages of flouting rates (especially the 
need to rely on speculative finance 
to hnndle seasonal swines). It would 
have been “very much wiser" in 
L9I9-2U. he suggested, to peg (lie 
rate at 75 per cent of its pre-war 
parity. If parity with the dollar was 
ever to be restored, the sooner it 
was done the better. It might well 
touch parity early in 1923 out the 
run-up towards parity had been a 
profound mistake which had set back 
trade recovery, increased unemploy- 
ment and “put off the moment of 
equilibrium" by from six months to 
two years. Over the next two years 
his warnings against the itch to res- 
tore the pre-war parity did not go 
unheeded hut, as is evident from a 
tong letter in July 1924 from Sir 
Charles Addis, the monetary author- 
ities feared the uncertainties of a 
floating rate more than the dungers 
of an overvalued pound. 

Why then was there no serious 
proposal 10 return at once to u fixed 
but lower parity? The possibility of 


going hack at S4.40 nr S-UXl to tile 
U. which Keynes hud touched on in 
1922. was simply not considered. 
The debate - so far as there was one 
- seems in have heen almost entirely 
abmii liming. Keynes arguing for ii 
postponement until, at an" unchanged 
price level, sterling floated up to the 
old purity while his opponents gave 
priority to an immediate locking of 
the exchange rate. Where Keynes 
was keenly aware of “the virtual' im- 
possibility" of forcing money wages 
into line with international prices at 
a higher rale of exchange, and the 
consequent risk of aggravating unem- 
ployment. the City bankers had their 
eye' on the risk to Britain's position 
as an international hanker and made 
little of wage adjustments. 

We shall never know what argu- 
ments moved Churchill at me 
famous session with Keynes and 
McKenna, described in Sir James 
Grigg’s Prejudice and Judgment. But 
it would seem in be one more illus- 
tration nf ihc reluctance of British 

f ioveriiinenls to contemplate a de- 
iherme lowering of the exchange 
rate - a reluctance that had fortunate- 
ly gone by 1932 after the abandon- 
ment of tlie gold stundiird. It may be 
that the more skilful exchange rate 
management of the 1930s owed 
something to the unfortunate experi- 


ence of the |92<h. It is likely, too, 
iluit n lower exchange rate would 
have lind only a limited effect on 
unemployment in the older export 
industries. The Great Depression 
swamped the damage done by the 
return to gold. But Keynes was right 
to insist that 1925 was one of the few 
occasions when the government 
could act decisively to push (lie econ- 
omy in one direction or the other 
and it chose to push in the wrong 
direction. 

Keynes's views on financial policy 
were closely linked to his views on 
industrial polity. After all. it was Hie 
high exchange rate that was at the 
root nf industry’s difficulties. If the 
government would only attend to the 
things thut it alone could do. it 
would have less occasion to inter- 
vene in industriul affairs. 

Scattered through these volumes 
are the echoes of modern con- 
troversies. "Crowding out" appears 
as ■'orthodox Treasury dogma and 
is briskly refilled: “When anybody 
does anything - puls up a factory, 
builds a house . . . smokes 11 cigar 
... - it tends to put the rate of 
interest up. If. on Inc contrary, wc 
were ull dead, (lie rate of interest 
wuuld sink to nothing." The monet- 
ary theory of the balance of pay- 


ments is hinted at in a discussion of 
Turkey: “once you have a sound 
currency regulated on sound lines it 
cun 1 mt became depreciated by what 
is called the adverse balance of 
trade*'. The multiplier is descrihed 
hut not named. Even the Scandina- 
vian theory of inflation is dealt some 
heavy blows in the analysis of prices 
in sheltered and unsheltered indus- 
tries. 

When we look back on what 
Keynes wrote in those years, can we 
claim to have advanced in our under- 
standing of the problems of econ- 
omic management? At least no Chan- 
cellor now tells us, like Philip Snow- 
den. that "only two men understand 
the foreign exchanges, of whom one 
is dcud and the other in u lunatic 
asylum." The models of economists 
arc more and mure sophisticated. 
But arc the economists less divided 
or more influential? The sophistries 
tlml Keynes set himself to destroy 
still live on and gain currency when 
things ure working badly. New 
sophistries of greater intellectual 
merit Imve become even more wide- 
spread. Yet in a similar situation 
Keynes's faith in (lie power of per- 
suasion remained unshaken after 
many disappointments. Perhaps tike 
him economists should be "not confi- 
dent but not pessimistic”. 


not only financial policy that pre- 
occupied him. He was spending a 
great deal of time on what would 
now be called industrial policy, draft- 
ing parts of the Liberal Yellow Book 
on Britain's Industrial Future, lectur- 
ing on The End of Laissez-Faire and 
trying to persuade the cotton indus- 
try of the virtues of amalgamations 
or, failing amalgamations, a cartel. 

Volume XIX of The Collected 
Writings of John Maynard Keynes 
gives us a rather fuller picture of the 
man: getting thine the wrong way 
round in a public lecture; refusing an 
invitation to stand for Parliament be- 
cause he wanted to get on with the 
writing of the Treatise ; rejecting 
nomination to the 1 Balfour Conimit- 
lefe on Industry arid Trade on the 
grounds that its work would be bet- 
ter carried out by “a very small 
Committee of specially qualified per- 
sons” with a suitable staff of investi- 
gators; indulging his penchant for 
telling arithmetic by calculating that, 
in the management of the national 
debt, Bank of England clerks spent a 
quarter, if not half, an hour on the 
average in dealing with each printed 
dividend warrant. 

More important, the picture that 
emerges is one of greater intellectual 
consistency and a more moderate 
and persuasive tone in debate than is 
usually implied by Keynes's critics. 
When he is taunted with a change of 
view he is nearly always able to show 
that none has occurred or even that 
it is his critic who has been con- 
verted to a different view and by 
suggesting the opposite is "lacking 
In candour". His barbs are usually 
reserved for the 'Stuffed shirts among 
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ton Evans] can ' increase unemploy- 
ment to two million,, he may nave 
the satisfaction of seeing prices falL a 
little further’’. The tone of the 
lengthier expositions is usually mod- 
erate, undogmatlc and, particularly 
In the public lectures, fair to views 
• he does not share. , 

The liveliness df the writing pre- 
serves a freshness that is heightened 
■ by the topicality of the jssues dis- 
cussed. We are m a familiar world of 
floating exchange • rates that move 
obstihately in the wrong direction, of 
. . fixed rates but of keeping with In-. 
Austria) requirements, dear money 
imposed by external circumstances, 
high unemployment concentrated in 
the export .Industries and 'acute; eon- 
trpversy : bvir predrie issues in high 
finnnee. Of course, some elements 
are. missing t Inflation and North Sea 
oil, for example - arid others' that 
have afc yet no counterpart - notably 
Uje . high burden . of debt. But the 
, Arguments are still relevant; arid be- 
1 ™nd , the 'arguments the 'sense 1 qf 
worse jo cpmq is th^t KeyheB’s Wam- 
-FQfwey! the knowledge . that the 
192Qs were .a mere prelude, arid that 
• Keynes wps Indeed 'addressing 1 the- 
. • .City of Nipeveh-.; || t . ; ;■ • ' ' , ;• ■' . 
i. ; •’ 1 Yet the more' (forivlHcfngty ^eyries'. 


Albert Hjrschman can claim to .be 
one of the founding fathers of de- 
velopment economics. His brilliance 
and originality rival that of Arthur 
Lewis, Raiil Prebisch and Gunnnr 
Myrdal and, like them, he has many 
warm admirers. Unlike them, 
however, he has few disciples: there 
is nothing which could be described 
as a Hjrschman School of develop- 
ment economics. 

In part this Is because Hirschman 
ranges widely in economics, contrib- 
uting not only to the literature on 
development, but also to the econ- 
omics of foreign trade, the theory of 
these features of Hirschman's schol- 
arship are well Illustrated in Essays 
is because he ranges outside econo- 
mics into- politics, philosophy, ideolo- 
gy and the history of ideas. Both of 
these features of Hirschman's scho- 
larship are well illustrated in Essays 
in Trespassing , a valuable collection 
of fourteen papers which will serve 
equally well as an introduction to 
those unfamiliar with his writings 
and as a report on his current think- 
ing to those who know his earlier work. 

The fundamental reason, however, 
why there are few disciples of 
, Hirschman ' has less to do with the 
scope of his Investigations than with 
hfs method of Inquiry, ft is' charac- 
teristic of Hirschman Jhat hp looks 
for the many different Ways in which 
phenomena are connected to one 
another - indeed one of his essays is 
entitled “A Generalized Linkage 
Approach to Development" - but 
the connections he highlights are 
rarely direct or straightforward. His 
approach is circuitous; the most im- 
portant linkages are often indirect |. 
intellectual progress frequently re- 
quires! lengthy detours and forays 
into seemingly unrelated, areas; para- 

• dox abounds. Paul Kite's painting tpf 
"Highways and Byways"; reproduced 

■ as the frontispiece to his Journeys 
Towards Progress; aptly depicts 
Hirschman's method as well hs his 
view pf the ways of the world. His 
essays are charmings subtly and 

■ sophisticated, a delight to read. -The 
.problem is (hat while one can follow 

'i nis argument one cannot' replicate his 
•method..:'; . 

'. The' collection begins with an esSay 
pn "The Rise, an! Decline pf .De* 

• yelbpirient ! Economics"; Hirsthriiart 
' here attributes the rapid expansion 


of the subject to two beliefs: Htsi. 
ihe belief that the economies of 
underdeveloped countries differed to 
such an extent from the economies 
of advanced capitalist countries that 
a separate branch of economics had 
to be created to deal with the speci- 
fic problems of poor countries; and 
second, the belief that economic re- 
lations between the two types of econ- 
omies could be mutually beneficial, 
and hence an investment of intellec- 
tual resources in the new branch of 
economics could pay dividends to the 
West. Curiously, there is no mention 
of the effect political phenomena had 
on the development of the new sub- 
ject: the decline of the European 
colonial empires, the emergence of 
many newly independent countries In 
Asia and Africa, the eruption of the 


many newly Independent countries in 
Asia and Africa, the eruption of the 
Cold War and the resulting competi- 
tion between the socialist and ad- 
vanced capitalist countries for political 
and ideological support In the Third 
World. 

Political change helps to account 
for the rise of development econ- 
omics. It also, as Hirschman empha- 
sizes, helps to account for the de- 
cline. The “series of political disas- 
ters that struck a number of Third 
World countries . . . ranging from 
civil wars to the establishment of 
murderous authoritarian regimes", 
led to disillusionment and a loss of 
self-confidence among those whose 
motive for cultivating development 
economics was the expectation that 
they could thereby contribute to the 
construction of a better world- 
One reaction to political dis- 
appointment, Hirschman alleges, was 
to. focus on economic weaknesses 
and; particularly on- income Inequal; 
ity. while ’there' may indeed nave 
.’been. a Freudian- act of displacement 
■ in- the- collectivity of- development, 
economists, there is a simpler i'ex- 
planatlon of the switch in emphasis 
from overall growth rates to the dis- 
tribution of income and wealth. De- 
spite generally high rates of growth 
and a. substantial increase |n average 
incomes, there ' is evidence that The 
poorest people in many low-income 
countries have experienced almost. 
: no. improvement ip their standard qf 
living grid in- several Cases the 
incomes of The poor "actually 
fallen/ In such circumstances there is 
no neqd’ to Invoke Freqdiah theory 
to account for the changfi in research 
priorities.' . . ■ ' • 

• In "the Changing Tolerance for 
Income Inequality" Hirschman pr«?- 


ates because the advance of some 
indicates to those left behind the 
possibility of progress in the future. 
He then adds that it is "conceivable 
(hat some uneven distribution of the 
new incomes generated by growth 
will be preferred to an egalitarian 
distribution by all members of (he 
society. In this eventuality, the in- 
crease in income inequality would 
not only be politically tolerable; it 
would also be outright desirable 
from the point of view of social 
welfare." 

More paradoxically still, he sug- 
gests that in some cases life upwardly 
mobile may feel frustrated (because 
their gains in income are not 
matched by gains in soeial status) 
whereas Ihe poor may "derive satis fac- 
. lion frdm the anticipation that matters 
are bound to improve pretty soon.." Of. 
course, at some stage the attitudes of 
the two groups will become reversed 
and if, during this transition, (here is a 
time when both groups are disen- 
chanted, n social upheaval-mid eyen ; n 
revolution may occur, . ■' ' 

Hirschman notes “the considerable, 
reluctance" of social scientists to per- 
ceive the tunnel effect and attributes 
this Jo (he "intensely competitive 
atmosphere" in which they live, an 


analysis, but he docs claim "a degree 
of intellectual kinship with Ihe Marx- 
ian system” when it comes to analys- 
ing the effects on society of the 
structure of production, indeed he 
argues that “the shape of economic 
development, including its social and 
political components, can be traced 
to the specific economic activities a 
country takes up." This view he de- 
scribes ns “micro-Marxism”. 


atmosphere in which “hopefulness 
caused by someone else’s advance" is 
lacking. While it would be rash to 
deny that academic life Is compcti- 


r : motorist; caught in « , traffic-jam in 
a tunnel, he argues thatijnjne ^rifly 
stages, forward movement by anyone: 
will give Satisfaction', to.- everyone; 
- even to those: wHb .remaln statibri&ty; 
This so-called “tunnel effect? pper- 


live, there is another possible ex- 
planation for the neglect of the tun- 
nel effect, namely. Its rarity. Hirsch- 
man himself recognizes that it is un- 
likely to be strong or even to exist in 
highly segmented societies. What he 
falls tp stress: is that social divisions 
iri riipst Third World countries are 
exceptionally deep. . There v'are . of 
course . the qsua| class ; conflicts.’ . 
-Equally; there a/e conflicts 1 between 
the local population and dominant 
foreign groups (as In Namibia), be- 
tween one tribe and another (Chad, 
Nigeria), between one region and 
another (the former East and West 
Pakistan); between ohe religious 
group and .another (Lebanon, Philip-^ 
pines) and bejtweeri those - who speak 
different languages (India). Ofteii, in 
fact, there is = more than one jsoclal 
cle&vag’e: the /nation. Is fragmented 
simultaneously !by, sat; class, ..'.reli- 
gious 'and regional differences ..(hs ,in 
;Sri, ' Lahka). , livery dnccdple front 
Mexico', Puerto Rico, Venezuela and 
. this slums of Rio ttyrt H^schmait 
presents .lit defence df the Jtmnel 
, effect can. be couhtered by .examples 
fiom Chile,. Argentina, . Uruguay, El 
. Salvador, 1 Nicaragua arid Jamaica 
. where, Ihe material advancement of Q : 

; . wealthy minority ohvdoiisiy hq? :not 
eeaeratcd hdpe amongThd poor, and 
-for- gopd^reasdnsi.:''-; 

•V it |s : clear that Hirschmanihas not 
“been Influenced ; by- ’Marxian - class 


Hirschman here vergds on a deter- 
ministic theory of development 
winch is in contrast to his usual “bias 
for hone” nnd "passion for the possi- 
ble”. The distinguishing feature of 
his micro-Marxism is that he 
attempts “to look behind such sta- 
ples as sugarcane, coffee, rice, or 
tobacco, arid to Identify some general, 
characteristics of there products (hat 
influence and condition The kind 'or •- 
development' experienced by the 
countries specializing In them”. He 
almost seems to be saying, but care- 
fully refrains from doing so, that if 
you tell me the major product that is 
produced. T will tell you the future . 
liistory of the country. This surely 
can’t be correct, however, as the 
differing histories of Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic (sugar), Col- 
ombia and Guatemala (coffee) and 
China and Bangladesh (rice) testify. 
These differing histories arose, at 
least in part, from differences in 
policy. , 

Hirschman’s views of "Policymak- 
ing and Policy Analysis” have 
changed with the # times. In 1963 
when he publishcd'/oifraey.s Towards 
Progress he believed that "progres- 


Progress he believed that “progres- 
sive change", could be ana Indeed 
was being “smuggled into societies ■ *. 
long dominated. 6y , traditional social . 
fortes?. : Two facades ago he was -• 
content to describe whs t ; ne; believed 
was merely a “fallure^cOnipJex'^ln. i . 
the minds of Latin; Americans, Tor 
day, however i he is more concerned 
with the actual failure of policies in 
Latin America and with the perverse 
consequences or negative side-effects, 
of public policy. . Where once he 
wrote about “reform mongering", 
and regarded it as a style of policy-.- 
making peculiarly successful in Latin 
America, he riaw writes more., mod- . 

. e&tly of the ^coping state”. , 

“Moslt of the tfrtie’Y we: are 1 fold, •'! 
“the Sl?te. does not act, but Jftacts-T , 
This' probably’ is true, but we are not 
told how it reafits or ih. whose lli* 
tc rest,. . Perhaps ft Is too pitfeh fo 
- .expect ' ah economist to eplighf en uS 
oh sucji issuds, but Hlrscnmari Is rio 
"’ordinary, economist. He. has trespas- 
sed into - politics, vi’h great success,:, 
'especially in Exit, voice and Loyalty , . 
a litffe gem of: a book whose theme 
' has been [amplified ip this, volume; 
'and one must hope that Ite wll re- 
turn Again to ! the issues raised :so 
provocatively in this collection .-qf;..' 
essays. i-'-j 
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sr.’r.s* - J 

sByr..Krirtfcai safafisS^i 

nnrth SpC W in M V % IOUS c parls of the no serious or solid reading of novels seems riSh? nnH C P nlexI clear account of 

northern Highlands. From boyhood far less of "the art of fiction " h* seems right, and that this ought not novel and its rerenrin^k 658 ? ^ - 

he was attracted to outdoor pursuits desc ribed himSf in a toiErflQH? " a ? ecI l^. ^ndship". "I can and revlewers^fc by ***** , 

- fishing, curling, riding, sailing, "I Tm not S v a mtrZ Ln afford o indulge in all manner of fond nf 7,S. Ejfe 

: fSi.fR .-J=L 'jA «fi SSI ^"LlinSe X, ! 


- nailing, curling, riuing, sailing, " am not reallv n liipmrv ' p* 1,1 1,11 mni «ner ot 

shinty, golf - and when lie got a j<ro realize th?s wffiriki .a^whlJ Personalities.” Re adds, "because I 
as roving Customs and Excise offiicr meet many of mWrfSdSS CM proceed from an altogether abnormal 

prie™T7pia f y7,iK %. c ta M i satf a=MAj?sa » 


Anyone who ha, read Neil Gunn’s S "^many of S. C. M 

autobiography, The Atom of Delfoht ne ‘ravelled on his motor-bike all Grieve). I nlav a little hit aiii h „» i 
flft56J, surely one of the* most mad- ST St f * 0 *™*- s ° » la^gh j Htt?e ?oo.''A n dihirIy yeari 
denmgly uninformalive books ever reflet i h j s early novels to later, writing to the widow o/ James 

written bv an author about himself, ind lv of P li ?£**%* ? ridie - who had been one of his 
roust feel that an unusually elusive b A h k ,ke the best - |oved literary friends, he said 

personality is on show. After reading b8CiC 0f h,s hand ' "He was the only man who eve! 

the present SVftlDBthefir nnincfolrinr, That *ha» a:a .... _ r .. . mode, m/* fi»al that i:>. ... ... •. 


fond of tracing the BioSSTdlS 
ere "originals 6 in real life Mj 
be excused as a fairly naiuS' 


™ch il o f be ,h„ 5 r P V^ par.'; bm i.” S onV became cle» 

much of that elusiveness still re- that Gunn had other concerns than 

nJ?h ■ a ,' ,d . J : U - p * cfc * hc recording of crofting, village, or 
surmise, probahlv with lusiict? ihsn fish mu mttmniniri.[ 


,.,, v ^unuiuig, iiui a 

serious business but a foray in 
delight.” } 


c rmTc- ■ Sc Mr ”' ,u . u - fick inc recording of crofting, village, or UCH 8 ni - 

p»S5 s mm 

St™.! ne«.« ar y t him for protec- Highland,: the HicftLd, 't Z, 


P^h FeV W.'SSBJHS! 

however, would fail to crack under have had before fir 11 ! 

the repeated onslaughts, even though analysis of nSnn’I n ^ hfrciife l 
Gunn made spirited and angry re- will doub° e ss 
plies in self-defence. MacDilrmid's tha they 
Bitter disappointment with the way DiarmJs Sufi™ 

Gunn s fiction developed seems real their bfooranhJTf 7 fi"#, ^ 
enough. “The elements in your work when they point out ^harf^Sl' 

I question most are not those which insight and devXnS * S raB& 

measure of oJR pTcfore 


may be, it is clear that [here are The Co(UI (1926), was intended 
important gaps in our knowledge of *?. su 8Best. As one who disliked 
Gunn which may yet be filled. In- ™*» and was opposed to large-scale 
formal ion he gave to his biog- j^duslrial development for the High- 
raphers, both of whom got to know mods, he must have been sorelv 

film WP.II cnmaiimar ..I..J f PmnfPrl _ I.. __ . 


t ( ly26), was intended and it is not surprising that he should 

is one who disliked eventually have fallen out with Hugh 
opposed to large-scale MacDiarmid who, more than anyone 
opment for the High- else in Scotland al that lE. nffi 
sl have been sore y himself on championing the idea of 


:nougn. t he elements in your work when they St outZi fff 
question most are not those wliich insight and devminS ^ 
lave given you such measure, of Gunn’s Sre of n ^ 0 M°*!L C 
populanty as you have won hnt H^iin- P' cnjre . of ® Highlands c 

if'ts.'was a^iSGS 

Hart and Pick are not concerned 8r 1 sorne L a PPareru mist» 

ith literary criticism or with mak- ;^P tl0ns unpublished doanntia 

18 1 v i u \ oToSS 8 ™V’XSns SKjLi 

ork. Such ludements ° ls sure| y maUirdisi 


™ on J to his biog- "dustrial development for the High- else in Scotlandatthat tiSe 3ed T • , . 

hifUlif 0 of whom got to know M must have been sorely himself on championing the 'ilea of I Tl Tl Pf.PI fl7 1 Hi /-vw 

bl *,. welt ’ someimies raised more J® ni Pj* d - indeed he »v«w sorely an intelligentsia Yet Gunn and Mac 3-111101 LI L V 1 CJ-1 U Xil 

E-"" 11 wwri. He told J^Pted, as little threads and tex- Diarmid id begun whh a war^ J 

i!?lL ? rfl fi. lc . happening l 1 "** throughout Ills novels reveal - open friendship and Mfl/'TVorrr,ivi ^®®s®®^S5Sssaaass"sBa!e!^"i .... 


isrs^ il ans ^ red - Hc told InS^th’ threads and tex- 

Sfta-vjfs 

iTS 1'^ 

wh if n . 11 i°° k p ,ace * ^ do not vanishing, if they ever truly existed; tion in what they caH "one S Sf" 
k "J w *!j a * tfe appalling Incident ln many of his books there are bet- saddest chaptered modern Sooltlsh 
was, we do not know whether it was faying purple passages where his biography" It is not a°StrS!! “ 
Jhe sqme incident that caused Neil to long love-hate affair” with Fiona Not onlv did k storyi 

™ai^rSli° f -5i ne Perfcaps Macfecd, as Har, a„d Pfok caHii 

t7 d ?,n ^ S0n, '. d ?y C|E M wort. much, to Gunn's dis- vistic aSd mysS element ?n 

tnis up, but the uncertainties and advantage, destroying all his crisD- Gunn's novels h? ««u, riiriii,?^ 3 
Wanks are characteristic of the more r,ess nnd removing the reader from with the noveUs a oen^ 1 !!!!? 510111 u 
important, as distinct from the well- ^ ver V sense of immediacy, It was no obviously have found iT?m^?dw QU ! d 
^.?„T?-? d Tu eVerydR y stfl S« of doubt his awareness of this dang"? agree iwfth ^ WmL fT*? 1 !? 

aStlmra SiiS* ? Din reve,a1lon the th i l ? tovc h,m 10 ‘hrow his net more Tradition inLfoWufe l95sf S 
SS.hft?r“ n e ^- mari ‘»l widely, among contemporary ideas, "more clearly S'Jru 
relationship which Gunn kept up in or altemiitlvely - and this is what he Grieve FGnnnl H? n , C,M - 

’ *° concentrate ’hi? 1 re? SSEMS&“lSa!? 


_ Milroy is right when he point! m 

oy Patricia Craia thal , bng is *'^ el y 10 ^ prow»n«j 

— p as beg at the bottom end of lb I 

ass social scale, but wrong to iMlafe 
JAMES MILROY: beck for back under the same bead- 

Regional Accents of English: Belfast * n 8) tbis pronunciation smacks d 
113 dd Blarksfnfp « oc social affectation, and is usually era- 

0 & 241 9 £Sm9S ’ fined t0 the more pretentions 

— urbs. The substitution of one md 

■ sound for another is by no ikus 
* !f vyorkmpniike and informative consistent: “i” usually sounds mri 
study has one . eccentric feature: it 05 >' does in standard English, bs 
calls its foreword a conclusion and sometimes it is changed into Vito, 


Th.r*u- . n-. W r e must be Hao,MCence - a woman falling in love 

a l,i!phvs ; cal —*■ 
delicacy and respect. Gunn had a good mind, and was 

' . reasonably well-read, but never 

Childhood torments 

By Toby Fitton n«f/l ha r d 


agree with Kurt Wittic ^mnSzt, f ■ ■ section ls notably in 

authors riiAitft ni n~ "vy_ — mu^.t uia net more Tradition in Literature 1958) that • fPuf USI uf’ stressin .S “the great diffi- «,«» iu hhk up uc» m»i i"B"‘ * 

relaliMshil? k iShtrS f n" ex Jf a ' marl tpl “nteraporqry -ideas, "more clearly even 'than ft m^es their are in making corfect say he’s missed he’s bus" (Brsa 

great SsS n kept up , in Sni teray^ery-and this is what he Grieve [Gunn! emSes the alms^f g e Sf r f l H fltion8 ab ° ut but Moore, The Emperor of Ice-Crm 

fehvei nilSf ft?Lt£lIl y year& ' ais p d °^i, besl " to concentrate his re- the Scottish Renaissance" Mnrnto? jL as ? ful ^ 8 } inimar ] zes the content of Weemin, a fairly common vananii 

bui lt was evidl^L 0 ” 8 : UI,answe '‘ ed . . ?° u . rc ^ 5 on some small-scale psycho- mid’s, hard-line communism divpri^i !S C book ‘ } ames Milroy*s subject is women, is another usage nol nw 

orhisTxi^wl t y n ^ isn,flcanl P art reallt y* 8 boy growing into from Gunn’s ^ mil? SSn? TT?pI? he vernacular speech of Belfast (and Honed by Milroy ("A couple t 

glad thn^nrT^H °p d i. V f e i mi f S i t be f 0, «« n c^a woman fallingin fove, brands of Scottidi SoS.m }° a lesser extent, of the rest of weemin bolted out of the ok 

giact tnat Hart and Pick felt able tn a man testing ins nhv^irni differed widelv ^snonalism also Ulster) and the ways in which it donr”* t ««" n™i» / *hsier 

y ' deviates from the standard British 

But a split on a deeper level K S ? fie , ~ - not , in Pronunciation alone, 
emerges , in correspondence of - the S ut Q 50 in l,)e construction of every- 

day sentences, and in its assimilation 
of dialect words and idioms. 


the book. James Milroy’s subject is women, is another usage nol m 

the vernacular speech or Belfast (and tioned by Milroy ("A couple fl 
to a lesser extent, of the rest of weemin bolted out of the otlf 
Ulster) and the ways in which it door”: Lynn Doyle, Lobster .Sdtti 
deviates from the standard British find chilaer for ctilldren is not now 
usage - not in pronunciation alone, cither ("Childer, they’re send!*| 
out also in the construction of every- me”: Brian Moore), 

of ^dhflect "wn rr? s ° n n h- assjmllation No one expects a bopk Of tf* 
Of dialect wrds and Kiioms.. i ength lo b e comprehensi^ w 

Milroy refers to a book nuhlishnri James Mllrov has nol set out. to 


length to be comprehensive, * 

■ rok. 1 "? to a book published James Milroy has not set out tort 

tn i860 (David Patterson’s The Pro- a history of Ulster speech, or a sm 
vmaahsms of Belfast pointed out and of the vernacular form in. the- Be 

carreet*/f\ tn ,k n ,., u_ . _£ hn 


rh , vinciausms oj Belfast pointed out and 


CHRISTIAN MILLER, 

A Childhood In Scotland 

0 1 7f£-i O 3 h 0 n 0 M “ m,y ’ £6 S) ' 


wi lllb TCI IIQLUIDI IUIIIS “ L Lil 

ture of the province (though W 
are subjects wnich deserve consider 
lion). Hls findings are based on 

gripnllmii ff»IHwnrlr rurrlfid QUl I 


LAVINIA SMILEYl . 

A; Nice Clean Hate . 
tvenijniscencos 1919^1931 


rfr ure. pr the oraering district tweed for the familJ ■?£ P C0 P«i however, will IQ oa tor mought ana 

52?'- "S sen y , l , s appear, tp have workers on the Scottish ^ cogni f e the majority of his exam- Since the work, is also intehded 

meals weli i™h d , l 8 in ^.' niain fought it best to commands mile of jfti meaning under- serve as a textbook for t|Je N«j* 

inadequate, to discour- cloth. • of developed, and cowp, to overturn, for Irish student of English phonetira. 

lbe schoolr oom There is mnrh in ^ an “)»' an d may wonder, indeed, Includes two fairly technical ciwfj 

™ dllTlen , tar y and dull- Smiley's reminisr^n^^ 1 ?^ '5 Mrs v hy ? j ll8t ,s dot more extensive dealing with the phonological jrt 

''Jff’JESSlSm a way l cho “ ralh -er Stu- low'^oUs rff* tban ! he ye,_ Know,ed 3 e of dialect forms, of dire of Belfast English; these 

Fhat ES, her , fbeory, ybpink .nursery maids^aVdei?p-^ Hnn Jf 5 r a,ld SS5- rSe ’ 18 ° ne thin «* thB ‘ r use in of Interest only to, Uie speaallsl. M 
UR f nt women .yvpuld mon : ai jd foot-, ordinary conversation another. Mil- roy has, in effect, produced 


■ C!>ristiqn Miller’s reminiscences have 
. fifi almost, timeless quality, and it 
.comes as something of a surprise to 
^j* 5 °Ver >■ that.. she; nas -been writiha 


mon we i hrZ’fi ar *a root-. Piqinary conversation another. Mil- 


. T J j ‘“J' ■ u 8 cm women .would mm'- j . * 1,IU IQ ° 1 -. 

understand "how hard it was . to . chaplains roy no 

^ ■, : . Th o whole picture .is un- spite rn f x P rBSS 
relievedly grim. , spue or All That Wealth Could Buy. jocular 

v T . . . •- - ' _ . .. Ill SDlte Of till ika /' r 1 

-NW and brutish life at Mon 


«■ l- - ~ IV WMl k| I VJJ 1 IIM K 11 

in spite of all the affection (eauer 


Ins r°y notes the fact that many local ifiriy counterpart to John PfPf 

In expressions are jjow delivered, with a very informal Ulster-English D>d t 

iy, jocular undertone, a means, for the dry t which includes malapropi 
riy fP eak ®rs, of dissociating themselves *hd colourful spellings of ■ { 1 
Jd from the social implications of their oriiinary phrases as wttj a® 

11s , Choice of words.' "Trrsn far i- -rnllnnulaliema olid Is R tOITiPl® 


K 


mipucauons or their ura ‘nary pnrases as wbu b= prr 
» of words. 1 “In so far as people colloquialisms, arid : Is .fl tortP'* 
for- ‘status’ they will ■ abandon . frivolous, undertaking. A- ct j ns f 
forms - and rfeverf to them, if tive - in the strictest sepse - WR 
lr hi, a 8elf-conteious manner, 1 can be detected ip both lyorKjjJ 

pong_ the more 'striking Idiosyn- r0 ^ haS >“ effect, 
a of colloquial Ulster’ snpi^h counterpart fo; John m 
the .distipbliori between^yoS : ?L what AHce . Meyneli ^oocf * 
t ■ inn d >’ 0 ‘" ,(P ,urai ); th 9 per - ^ ma g ic of W. things ^ 


' Mh yee ‘ ! the (in dd direct” gazetteer of pJ^Ms^onnterest I 

^.^^tjchanni beautifully - * V s , * : Jpw, ip,)^ DefoC.obseiw; 

illustrated rbythe - AM : i^^i 1 D . nunli f tcr ! ’ 1 V.- !ri this pajt pf cdqntry ther 

^ S fikl 1 irif> 'HrauilUM ' .r 1 al . ™ SCtliQ .ttrV: OuK '• ' . ■ -- -i * £#vai*iiI nnrrhnfl d. 


- T 

J® n f e 7 ’ Essex by- Norman Scarfci 'finJJ 
tj ver b, lished In the Shell Guides serie 
. a .very 1968, has! now been ’ reteu^ 
' paperback (21 1pp. £2.95. 

571 11819 4). The work, in com 
. ,, B with other titles iii ‘the seues 
i' liberally illustrated with ntoiej 
200 black-and-white^ pbotogj 

are • which form an accompaniment jo 

: k7., r gazetteer of places ounterest 
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The grammar of reality 


By David Papineau 

ZAK VAN STRAATEN (Edltori: 

Philosophical Subjects 
Essays Presented to P. F. Strawson 
302pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
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P 1 • a anil seeks to show why the truth- 

3 | OT TP R 1 1 TV conditional approach to meaning is 

L ' w - A V/Ct-XAL-jr p rior ,,, ihnt m terms of ccrnimumcu- 

liun iiiiciilion. Wiggins’s slur ling- 

hand acquainlancc with Strawson’s But any impression of easy urban- point is Strawson \ celebrated 
work. He would no doubt know whu jty i> quickly dispelled hv a more critique of Austin's correspondence 
Strawson is, but might have liillc serious acquaintance with Slruwsnn's theory of Iruiti, and his aim is lo 
notion of what he did, beyond some work. To stnrt with, there are his show how a less direcl approach 
shadowy idea of him as ihe leading authoritative reflections. issued might still give us a good enough 

figure amongst the generation c 

“linguistic philosophers” who cam 


figure amongst the generation of periodically since the earlv |V5(ls; on grip nn truth to make it plausible 
“linguistic philosophers” who came the central concepts in the philuso- that notions nf truth and falsity are 
to prominence in Oxford in the phy of language - truth, assertibility. applicable to moral judgments. In 
1 950s and have presided over must convention. intention, meaning, fact Wiggins's project interacts with 
British philosophy departments Here the issues are difficult and McDowell's: the path lo truth hc 


Philosophical Subjects is a collection i nMm uf r «. ' :, e mjefWrifies Straw- son « s alone amongst his comempor- worth asking whether the notion of 

of twelve essays presented to Profes- son P r ii t l e of his work hinees on the arics in 8 oin B theoretical in the meaning Wiggins burrows from 

sor Sir Peter Strawson on the occa- j-.j__.-_ * _ j|h ■ .l theraDeulic philosophy of language: as has been McDowell will continue to bear ihe 

siqn of his Sixtieth birthday, pub- f orUinarv SDeech .,L so remarked before, a significant num- weight he wanls it to. given the 

lished together with Strawson's re- . P contemnor . her of the advocates of ordinary Ian- definitely anti -psychological resting- 

plies. It is a volume to be welcomed, P Q can y sec however how the 8 ua 8 c - from Wittgenstein and Austin place McDowell reaches at the end 

not only for the quality of its con- ; A. = Strawson's on down, have manifestly, if not of this latest reworking of Davidson 

iribulions, but also because there is S f „ or k and thal to entirely consisienlly. abandoned Ihe ianistn.) 

perhaps some need today lo remind pSopher is mos“ »f ordinary, usage when it Qot|) (hcse - eM5 c|nboro|e ide0 . 

l U irfe„° f i!, raWSOnS Pla “ re ‘ likely to. be directed, isL wrilinaon comes to the 


ice. deep, and there is no question of any advocates is precisely the one we are 

While there arc philosophers whom resolution by appeal to what we led along by McDowell’s defence of 
at cap fits, the term “linguistic phi- wou,d ordinarily say. Not that Straw- Davidson. (Though it is perhaps 


of twelve essays presented to Profes- 
sor Sir Peter Strawson on the occa- 
sion of his sixtieth birthday, pub- 
lished together with Strawson's re- 


impression might arise. Strawson's on down, have manifestly, if not 
most accessible work, and that to entirely consistently, abandoned the 
which the tyro philosopher is most resources of ordinary usage when it 
likely lo be directed, is nis writing on comes to the analysis of language 
free will and on the problem ot in- dse ^-. Indeed Strawson s contnbu- 
duction: and here certainly hc is tions in this area have mostly been in 


I. — r — Illte, v to be directed, is his writing on ; u . ,,n r “ a which have alrendy aroused consider- 

cenl philosophy. free win an(J on (hc pro b| em of in- !j“J[’: n I f h ^ ed ab,e inlere st among philosopher of 

Strawson has lo some extent duction: and here certainly hc is |} 0 L ns . m this ?^ a ba ^ e n ?j^! L y b ^ en ! a language. Bui despite general ques- 
drifted out of contemporary philo- open to the accusation of philo- J '°JJ. ol L,2I^,®" lar “ lions of meaning being at the centre 

sophical focus. His major works sophical complacency about our ex- nn S “?? C «°A^t,in SS %H^ d of current pffilosophicul fashion, 

were published in Ihe 1950s and isting conceptual practices. Then U ' these two pieces arc somewhat un- 

lyfiOs. (There was Subject and Predi- there arc his frequent comments, uaviason ana uummeu. rcprcscnlnlivc or the either contribu- 

cate In Logic and Grammar in 1973. also good for philosophy students. Of the nieces in this volume, those Uons to tile collection. And this is as 
but for all its clarificatory virtues this on the inability of formal logic to by John McDowell and Duvid Wig- j| should be. for Strawson's writing 
was largely an elaboration and re- capture the argumentative nuances gins relate most dearly to this trad!- 0 n programmatic theories of mean- 
finement of earlier Ideas.) It is of everyday language. And of course tion of debate. McDowell, Inking off fog, interesting and important though 
almost possible today, as U would there is the magisterial style, the from the issues raised in Strawson's It is, stands somewhat to one side of 
not have been twenty years ago, for precise and almost ironical syntax, inaugural lecture “Meaning and his most central concerns. What sing- 
a student of English-speaking phi- conveying a disdain for any unneces- Truth", adopts his now familiar role les Strawson out from his contem- 
losophy to proceed without a first- sary jargon or misplaced technicality, as defender of the Davidsonian faith, poraries. and what really gives the 


weight he wants it lo, given the 
definitely anti -psychological resting- 
place McDowell reaches at the end 
of this latest reworking of Davidsnn- 
ianism.) 

Both these pieces elaborate ideas 
which have alrendy aroused consider- 
able interest among philosopher of 
language. Bui despite general ques- 
tions of meaning being at the centre 
of current philosophical fashion, 
these two pieces arc somewhat un- 
representative of the other contribu- 
tions to tile collection. And this is as 
it should be. for Strawson's writing 
on programmatic (henries of mcan- 


his most central concerns. What sing- 
les Strawson out from his contem- 


Artful austerity 


By Peter Geach 


W. V. QUINE: 

Theories and Things 

219|>p. Harvard University Press. 
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al" question what As are, rather con- heeds far more than high-class 
sider what constitutes the same A. theoretical physics. 


Answers to the latter sort of ques- 
tion, as Quine shows, are insensitive 


J ioraries. and what really gives the 
ie to any Inapt labelling of him as a 
"linguistic philosopher", is Ihe uni- 
fied body of doctrine with which he 
has tied the linguistic notions of 
reference and predication to the 
metaphysical categories of particular 
and general, ana these in turn to 
requirements imposed by our very 
conception of nn objective world. It 


Making logical sense of law and j s here we find Ihe nexus of issues 


to mappings by what Quine calls morals requires also that we make that have led, by a continuous argu- 
proxy functions; Frege already clear- logical sense of ascriptions of alii- mentative thread, from the early 
ly had more than an inkling of this tildes; Quines contribution to this work on referring and the attack on 

(see Grundgesetze vol i §10). Quine’s discussion is minor in the present Russell’s theory of descriptions, 

difficulties in getting his thoughts collection, but, as always, welcome, through the ‘•descriptive metaphv- 
across often come from, the con- Use of direct quotation a la Quine, sics" and logical grammar of hai- 
tinuing prevalence of the illusions rather than the embrangled indirect- viJuals, to the sympathetic examina- 
Freae attacked! When, in a recent speech construction that ordinarily tion of Kantian arguments in The 

book, Frege’s leading expositor, goes with “verbs of saying and think- Bounds of Sense. 

Dummett, desiderates a “philo- '"g”. « a promising strategy; Quine 

sophical explanation of what has elsewhere exposed the conftised Thnt of the, essays, ihrac by 
thoughts are" (mv emphasis), this objection that this breaks down ^ J mato C^hen. W. V. Quine, 


his thoughts collection, but, as always, welcome, through the “descriptive metaphy- 


essays is all the more welcome be- Dummett, desiderates a 
cause it gives one a broader view of sophical explanation of 


mixed collection of - book:, Frege’s leading expositor. 


the very idea that any conception of 
an objective world could possibly be 
“wuven out of materials given in 
experience". !f Evans's essay leaves 
a number of questions unresolved 
this indicates nothing so much as his 
success in hringing the difficult pre- 
suppositions deep at the centre of 
Strawson’s thinking into clear critical 
focus. 

Of the remaining e vs a vs in this 
volume, those by John Mackie and 
Hid£ Ishiguro deal with different 
aspects of Strawson's views on per- 
sonhood; A. J. Ayer and Jonathan 
Bennett talk about the argument of 
"Freedom and Resentment"; David 
Pears analyses the notion of inten- 
tion; and John Scarlc criticizes the 
notion of a prima- facie obligation. 

The compilation of Festschrifien 
often appears contrived. One finds 
contributors struggling to take an in- 
terest in their senior colleagues’ 
productions, or else abandoning 
altogether any pretence of doing so. 
Not so here. Nearly all the contribu- 
tors turn naturally to some aspect of 
Strawson's work and write about it 
with interest and enthusiasm. 
Perhaps, though, there might have 
been more on those central themes 
which lend into and out of Indi- 
viduals. But in this omission the col- 
lection is only reflecting the paucity 
of contemporary commentary bn 
Strawson’s logical-cum-mctapbysical 
system. (No doubt he himself would 
shy away from the term “system", 
but it is an accurate word for the 
interlocking set of answers he has 
provided to a range of apparently 
disparate questions.) There is a need 
to explain this relative lack of In- 
terest, for it is not as though Straw- 
son's concerns were superficial or 
peripheral ones - what could be 
more important to philosophy than 
the fundamental articulation of real- 
ity and its reflection in language? 
Perhaps the explanation has to do 
with Evans's worry here that in the 
end the edifice Tests on a flimsy 
foundation of Cartesian subjectivity. 
But even if this were true, there 
■ would still be plenty of good ma- 

- terial to be salvaged from It. It is 

- certainly nothing to do with the de- 
f mlse oF “linguistic philosophy". 

(While linguistic philosophy was su- 


the author's mind than a more strict- thoughts ore (my emphasis), this objection that tnis breaks down 
ly professional collection could. A shows a fortiori how little Frege’s under translation, or imputes know- 
scholar's interest in and care for lesson will have been learned by > ed ge of the quoted language to the 


Bounds of Sense. (While linguistic philosophy was su> 

uaitTrj ssurtsnatts 


words, and a collector’s interests in those less familiar with Frege’s work, bearer of the attitude. But for atti- 


"V * n . ' tudes towards attitudes (and so on names which, in a super-St ravraonlan 
thesis that Quine im » mi«W rinniniinnc- thf spirit, makes their referential fime- 


• odd facts, are prominent traits; Another Fregean thesis that Quine „ 0 ) W e deed nSt^^Wlons ■ the 
Quine s mind is nourished by a well- .( re «ce S j s bivafence- a uredicatlbn is P™, we , n ? aa ncsrQa , quotations, me 
balanced diet of examples? this Is £ be tm T hte- if ta Stile to of . these needs development 
pod for philosophers, in general and reJec t a subject-predicate coupling as ° f 

for a logician in particular. nonsense just because it sounds odd. quQtat ’ Qns woulfl 0DStrU l ' 


and Peter Geach, are about refer- 
ence and predication. Cohen outlines 
an attractive - account of prdper 
names which, in a super-St rawsonlan 


1 suspect that at bottom the 
answer Res with recent philosophy's 
reluctance to continue tuxsling with 
the metaphysics of ..particular and 


A less attractive trait is Quine’s “Stones simpiy never minx, as u viuuw remains auswreiy. svcpiivm st raW sonian doctrine, and oom WKe 

deference to the Drestiae of “scien- Happens." This lets Quine in for the of modal logic, and finds possible- the opportunity here to parade In. the 

ce'\ Where English and French are puzzle of the numerous minutely worlds semantics unattractive.- I do familiar colours once more. Quine’s 

snoken this word has acauired dur- different crowds of atoms with com- not share Quines hostility to modal tone j s gentle, if firm. Strawson re- 


simply _ .. , . 

happens." This lets Quine in for the of modal logic, and finds possible- the opportunity here to parade In. the 
puzzle of the numerous minutely worlds semantics unattractive.' I do familiar colours once more. Quine’s 


never think, as 


1* „ . , , , , campaigned against various points or 

it Quine remains austerely sceptical Strawson! an doctrine, and both lake 


spoken, this word has acquired dur- different crowas or atoms wun com- no i mare ' v/u n » mum, « 
inn the last hundred years a curious petinfe claims to be one table. My notions, but I am sure modal logic 
range of application ^differing from °w n resolution of a comparable case can now grow healthily only if it is 
GTof gS!T W&Sfil pS. pm™- a^rol/y. third edi- d ™licalW pruned. In & 
ish nauka: it excludes much serious don) is that being the same A as may gon, rigtf designate is no™ej“, 
intellectual endeavour, like history be an equivalence relation holding and vivid ttes gna or is nonsense 
and jurisprudence, but lets In, be- among many different fls. So, if one on stilts, for it implies a context-free 
sides phyScs, astronomy! chemistry, B Js f and another is not, when both understanding of the expression 
etc, the fishier enterprises of evolu- are *e same the A in 9 ues : knowing who . 's . whlch we 

tionary theorists; psychologists, and tion be. For not? In an exensfonal Mn 

the like Oulne aonears to ohilo- system with a fixed vocabulary, we Hmtikka about belief-worlds; he is 

soDhlze Quite often on a bails or can stipulate what happens with sim- kinder than he need have been about 
SOpnize quite Otten On a OfSlS Ol . r* . .rr »hl. T «r>Vinir.ni«« nmtnn hr.aiwn 


names which, in a super-St rawsonlan ,fhe metaphysics . or.paniciiiar ana 
spirit, makes their referential fime-. , .general. The ancient djfflculnos_sur- 
tionind almost enHrely indexical. rounding this distinction are both 
Quine's and Geach's pieces have 'a Familiar and frustrating, and It may 
more ceremonial air. Both have, long' well be that Strawson i has simply 
campaigned against various points or suffered from the studied modern 
Strawsonian doctrine, and both lake avoidance- of anything to do with the 
the opportunity here to parade In. the topic. However, (he pendulum now 
familiar colours once more. Quine’s seems _ to be swinging against the 
tone is gentle, if firm. Strawson re- anaemic set-theoretic surrogates that 
plies in kind, seeking points of have in recent years stood ltd for the 
agreement, and making an admir- notions of particular and general, 
able, if unsuccessful, effort to locate wdh problems In a number of 


etc, the fishier enterprises of evolu- are me same /t, win me « m 
tionary theorists; psychologists, and don be F or not? In an extensional 
Ihe like. Quine appears to philo- system with a fixed vocabulary, we 


ression 
Ich we 


simply have not got, Quine banters 
Hintikka about belief-worlds; - he is 


real vehicles of reference are bare 
logical variables shorn clean of any 
descriptive content. Geach is less 
conciliatory, . and Strawson In reply 


different areas of philosophy deman-: 
ding analysis in terms ot the tradi- 
tional metaphysical categories. If this 
is right then the. lack of attention 
paid to Strawson’s central ideas 


bUllvlllHIV! y I uiiu -ubhuvravaa i^KiJ I _ ■ _ . , • .i- • ■ 

corresponairigiy less patient: when promises lo be nothing more than a 
Geach insists that it is a mistake temporary condition. We ran expect 
even to attempt to account for the ^ parses we shall -discove^ 


were solid rock. This explains his ranouions, icr complex premrares; 
undiscriminating praise for the work divalence is saved, 
of J. J. C, Smart. If a reviewer does ■ On criteria of . identity, .Qitine 
Feel, as Quine does about Smart, shows a ' welcome acceptance -.qf 


this Looking-Glass notion, for given grammatical asymmetry between re- 
human inconsistency, a belief-world fe rr i n g terms nnd predicates by 
must be . an impossible possible means of . metaphysical distinctions 
world: a notion at whose defence, to between spatio-temporal particulars 
be sure, Hintikka does not blench. a hd general concepts, Strawson bald- 


. "how right-minded the book' Is, how 
congenial to one's own way of think- 
• Ins , then he ought to be specially 
strict about examining the arguments 
'for such ' congenial conclusions: 
Smart’s, to my mind, are pretty bad. 


ints t have made: not 


individuate objects, and there are what Aristotle would call ’first phi- — . . . .. 
very, various legitimate diachronic losophy”: that search for an “orga- ceeded in constructing, 
identifications of physical objects; ntzed conception of reality’’ whose . . . ■ . f c trilwson v scheme 

spatip-temporai continuity is neither tradition Quine justly claims to in- _ f W 5 Kantian thou z^hMhm 
necessary nor sufficient for such herit. The tradition is adulterated by f temwial fr amSk (o 

Identification. Quine strangely finds those who prefer uplift to truth, find a J jj ?} ° ^much Hke' Itl is 

this, ammrn*..**. threatened. .Ironically.,. by ( ^hft-|nnhti : ; m 


tart’s, to my mind, are pretty bad. necessary nor sufficient tor suen 
*i . j. , ' Identification. Quine strangely finds 

The most Importtnt and lengthiest , hls . with my . views 


passages in the book are the ones 

devoted to a_ familiar range of topiesi ’ .rfaes 8 rather ov. 


ine ground is familiar, but the guide 
who Is once more showing us around 
the old city with its twisted streets ' 
artfully brings us .to familiar places 
by new routes: we shall know our 
way around all the better. New bits 
of formal- work poinj ,the moral and 
adqrri the tale. 

Quine is, of course, soaked in the .. 


stages of objects as objects; I have the cornucopia was father differently vh r ®*J ^ ana * ■ ■[•"B R 
. , argued elsewhere { Logic Matters ) that filled in cur coUnfra and Quints, Ihe ^^"Itrawso^ ai&fo® fol 


£ds. H,; j r BlumonthRl, awl 

I-. Qareth Evans’s long and powerful ;. ,. H. A. Markus .. 

examination ; of the- ■argument by ISBN 0,86078 MS 6>/26Bpp., 
' wjiich Strawson piiried to found this; •• • • fndok, doth, £18, : il 

[ thought':! n the "Sounds’’ •chapter on ro - n^nu's bv leacflna' contem- 

; : ls« w,,h ' ,8, n ,lue ^ 


way nrouna an me Dewer. wcw Lama 1 is a stage of some mqn. I say 1st ideals eveh among non-bociattsts; ^ ir. 

«L f0 J^'w rkp °^ tthe m ° ral ® nd lhaT pt any tmie' the Dalai Lama & so unlvefslties have largely fulfflled' KlKownthat 8 ^neS 

■ adorri the tale, . . . .. (ij the same man as) some man, but the rote of. keeping the unemploy- g,® 

. Quine is, of course, soaked in the .. there, is ho man wfio he always is. ment figures ; down. Bread and dr- S'ahMue'^ 

:■ thought .of Frege: there are more. This .division, over time gbes^deep. ,,cuses^:,the^tate hands opt brdad to.. ** 

: page references iri the index of his Fo^ Qujne it Js a mere tonfusl0n t . -students* ,- the dqps haye ^ ' ,. 0 [- samethind Inidependpi 

Mathematical .Logic to Frege than to even if. one . shared ; by Aristotle,' to ^ on , £3 


nnUUhcS IS easaya ! by leading' edntem- 

SfffSent - pordry sctiolara, concerned wHh 

qittefent A < oiamnin^urimAn 


'pre^ptai^Dori’t isk Ihe "pWlofop^ moWs, which ' foe . commonwealth vetsity opt 


behind a more, dedicated uni-i'-sphi SR 

r cqrnVnunltyi: ' I ' numbe.rflf .fonsjapip^nl objections .tq,) ■■ ; ■ >{ ! . V" CTfflgy 


that the significance of his work has 
not been exhausted, . and that his. 
main achievement has. by no means 

been fully explored. ( • ; 
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By Barry Ba rnes 

w. II. NtwrON-SMIlH: 

The Rationality or Science 

294pn. Rout ledge and Kcgan Paul. 
W.05 (p;i per back. £3.95). 

It is important In he dear as it> what 
precisely this bonk is about. The title 
would suggest that its subject is sci- 
ence, ami the impression is con- 
firmed by the very first major ques- 
tion raised. which is concerned with 
the behaviour of the scientific com- 
munity: the community offers us un 
image of itself as the paradigm cuse 
of a rational activity, hm dues it. in 
its practice, match up to thnr iinngcV 
One is led to c direct ellinneiapTiic 
insights to be deployed, nr the de- 
tailed findings of the history of sci- 
ence. in response to this empirical 
question. 

It soon becomes clear, however, 
flial l he question will effectively he 
ignored, and (hot the hook has made 
h false _ sturl which conveys a mis- 
taken impression of its relevance. 
For W.. II. iSewiun-Smith im- 
mediately passes on in consider the 
various :*rnlionnl mode Is” of scien- 
tific change which philosophers hnve 
put forward, fie notes Him these 
models have been criticized on the \ 
grounds (hut they arc id vuriancc ! 
with lilt? actual practice of science: 
but this Is “boring" criticism, und 
rather limn considering it Newton- J 
Smith simply concedes its validity , 
find moves on. His interest lies in I 
exciting criticism of philosophical „ 
models, criticism which asserts that ♦ 
such models are defective in princi- ,j 
pie and cannot even count ns ideals J 
of good inference. Tims his hook is l 
nol nhout the actual practice of sci- * 
cnce at all (the boring theme); ii is 
nooul the possibilities of human 
cognition. and how fur philosophers' 11 
models represent such possibilities ri 


5 like most philosophical work, is not 
empirically nrjculcd and is hence 
basically un informative ahuui the 
■ actual practice of science. 

Newton-Smith lias actually written 
n straightforward contribution to 
rntiomihst philosophy. It addresses 
the problem of ratiunuliiv with spe- 
cial attention to rational choice be- 
tween competing theories. It ex- 
pounds the models of rationality of 
Popper. Lakatos and Laudun. and 
that implicit in the work of Hilary 
Pulliam, ft assesses the .standard cn- 
licisms of these models in ihe work 
of Thunws Kuhn and Paul Feyer- 
anend. And it considers alternative 
non -ratioiu i list conceptions of belief, 
cognition und inference, including 
those with a siiciological component 
which rationalists seem particularly 
concerned to oppose. 

Newtqii-Smith's account of the 
sncmhjgicul literature is nol to be 
recommended. He is imprecise to 1 
the extent that he manages to invert ■ 1 
a number of its central tenets (in 1 
their original position he would have 1 
found them much less easy in criti- ! 
eizc). Nor does he convey a fully 1 
satisfactory picture of whai. for lack { 
ol a boiler term, must be called the s 


Acuities must nonetheless lie recog- 
nized as ineradicable constituents of 
cognition. Above all. he commands 
admiration for his frank recognition 
of the many prohlcms of rationalism. 
Indeed, he is so sensitive to these 
that anyone not firmly convinced of 
the truth of the Duhem-Quinc 
hypothesis may be led to ask how lie 
is able to remain a rationalist at all. 
Newton-Smith none the less manages 
to remain a “temperate rationalist”: 
he insists upon the possibility of 
genuine progress in our understand- 
ing uf empirical reality through the 
increasing “verisimilitude" of sucecs- 

SJVe f lrnripc rtF rhtt . 


sne theories of that reality, although 
he does not fail to point out the 
many difficulties to which the notion 
of ■•verisimilitude” gives rise. 


: All this needs emphasis since the 
author himself. In his efforts id «m- 
veyihe Importance of his analysis. is 
prone, to forget it, It must, be con- 
stantly kept in mind that his text. 


positive vision of Kuhn, or or 
Fcycrabend. On the other hand. 
Newton-Smith is ii. devoted rat ion a I - 
“V- ,,r ]r ” ,t>ru uglily m home in 
rnlioimlist liternture. He provides n 
good account of the nuiin rationalist 
doctrines, of whar it means to him to 
be engaged with these doctrines, and 
or huvv the criticisms of Kuhn and 
Feyerabcnd and others bear upon 
them. As a discussion of the varieties 
of rationalist philosophy there is 
much to be said for the book, and 
the only serious disappointment is 

^iFci C hy t V^ J, f rnenf oF Putnam's 
realism - winch merits detailed 

SmTr 7 h,ch Newlon -$mith is 
well-qualified tp expound. 

1 ,n ll ih- ' n, P! , ? siblc hriefly to convey 
nil the positive merits of his wide- 
ranging discussion. He ij» good on 
Pi inner, intor.^iin., :*• 


Of the hook's inevitable weaknes- 
ses one in particular has to he men- 
tioned. since jt initiates an extended 
and centrally important discussion of 
. the incommensurability of rival sci- 
entific theories. “The thought that 
theories are incommensurable is the 
I bought that theories simply cannot 
he compared . . This j s an 
elementary error, which skews the 
signified nee of what follows. Incom- 
mensurability here means just what 
the dictionary says, the lack of a 
common measure: it implies nothing 
about comparison. One serious prob- 
lem faced by the rationalist view- 
point. which is made clearly evident 

llS ^ S rillc ! but is somewhat 
obscured by Newton-Smith’s treat- 
ment. is what it is to make of the 
many alternative, prima facie ration- 
al ways of comparing theories : the 
problem is not (hat of making a 
companson between theories %ul 
„ l 0f J lvin 8 ^nse to the notion of 

?raluation P for “ mparn,iv ' 


■ I shall conclude hy citing a number 
I of further points which f regard as 
s definite weaknesses pervading and 
i impairing the overall structure of the 
• argument. These are points of which 
' Newton-Smith himself appears to he 
! at least partially aware, hut which do 
: not appear greatly to concern him 
1 Flrs L he presents himself us un advo- 
cate and defender of “temperate 
! rauonalism” - of the claim that 
: Knowledge moves closer nnd closer 
10 d,c Ijuth. Bui there is next to 
nothing in the book by way of argu- 
ment tor this, its muin conclusion, 
whereas there is a great deal which 
simply asserts this conclusion ns n 
taken-for-granted premise to argue 
[ram (flmong numerous instances, 
see pp 1 79—82). Secondly. Newton- 
Smitli moves far too easily from our 
la Ik about the world to assertions 
about how the world must conse- 
quently be : we do not infer the 
existence of dragons, or caloric, or 
iatent heat, from talk about such 
entities; why then should we similar- 
ly infer the existence of electricity, as 
Newton-Smith suggests we dp, when 
he provides us with no satisfactory 
account of the relevant differences 

nf -S- J?, ne L and „ the other kind 
of case? Thirdly, he offers what is (it 
must be hoped) a highly idiosyncratic 
account of semantics, which effec- 
tively denies its standing as an 
empirical subject. Whereas the key 
diclioiomres for use in evaluating sci- 
entific theories are true/fnlse? or 

greater verisimilitude/lesscr verisimi- 
litude. for semantic theories they are 
nice/nasty or charitable/unchnritnble. , 

Chanlabl f semantic theories 
are the ones which it is rational to 
prefer - a nice theory being, by 

S nit, °w’ one P w ! 1 'eh fils "nicely* , 

with Newton-Smith’s “temperate ! 

rationalism nnd thus serves to legiti- j 


Sense on sensibilia 


whnt they h?ve fo Sfor f** 1 1 ‘ 
convictions to be ™K C !° rh *<-: 

mem being inverted. Newio n S 
works out what must apraS? 
pnor vision is correct, 
us that tins is what must be bdfaj* 
since Ins prior vision is 
rcu. We are told how the mu 
must he, how the world mutt 2 
to °ur speech. and what the mut j 
of our speech must be. 

Smith must expect his readS. 
complain of a certain arbi£ I 
Does modern rationalism reiyS I 
the support of all this appsraW ; 
so, is it not in a bad wfy? ; 
• 

_ : 

Certainty; A Refutation of ScepUasu i 
by Peter D. Klein (242pp. fiS I 
Press. £22.50. 0 7108 0369 9) to 
as its starting point Descartes' in 
rnenl for scepticism in which he sji 
that it is possible to doubt everyihw 
even that which seems most cernij 
on the grounds that there may ben 
evil demon who deceives us. Tfc 
first chapter describes the forms d 
scepticism the author wishes to re- 
fute. Chapter Two identifies and a- 
aluntes “The epistemic maxlmi and 

E rmcipies upon which scepticism b 
ased ’ and derives a “model of jua- 
fiention which is designed la l* 
acceptable to sceptics and non-sew 
tics as well as to foundHtionBlists and 
coherentists”. The third chaptn 
lakes this model of justification ad 
nuns to show how a proposiion cm 
be absolutely certain on the basis d 
non-deduciive inferential evktaw 
and the final chapter points to At 
implausihility of scepticism. 


■ t - , i i——. »*i iiiuui.1 ivc [Orms 

Whic 5 V nUhou P b the 
source of endless epistemological dif- 


History as a Science: 
The Philosophy of 
R> G. Collingwood 

y^J. VAN DER DUSSEN 
■ 

riBRARY3 NIJH ° FF PHILOSOPHY 

1881, xtv.482 pp. ‘ 

Df|. as.ofi/us* 47,00 , 

ISBN SQ-247 -2463-8 ' 

Thl) book Is the first to discuss 
tWnatlcaHy Coltingwood'i phiJoiapHy 
of.hUtory. It consists of three parts P In 


I Technology and Reality 


j . , 


portant Mpoots of Collfnfiwoo?! St 
Uphy of history, whloWferfln 




JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN 
mane University, New Orleans 

1981,300 pp. 

a\ D o'fe^ 26 - 00 

IhS 1 ! 8 ma r y BttBm Pt« to say 

£5?,®! ^ e,,n4 rn Philosophical 
JJSJ but very few to say whet phllos- 
,n sefantific terms. 

Thij book was undertaken to halo 

Scasat: 

^rr k '* ,i,tani " the «- 

^Sw h Ui«?h« 9 Kl n,na ° f tha bumen 

. J® Jjlscovaty that it d|d not hovoto be 

prflGtto «tl problems 
fnsltu but could be aided by 'work In 
1 tabor* toiy where u/ider the obnaral 
name of experimental science It could 
£lva pwtjooh-probldni IdS 

mora far-roeahlpg' Ijjub* 

l*™ ** other ur5- 
tec hnology and 
Mlepcajiavo brought about' changes In 


By Pau l Snowdon 

GEORGES DICKER; • ^ ====?= 
Perceptual Knowledge 
An Analytical and Historical Study 

%% n3Q5 Cht: ReideL S29 ' 95 - 

Perception is what enables us, if any- 
thing at. all enables us. to know T 
out our environment, and its episte- 
mological importance is one reason 
why philosophers study it. The other 
main reason is simply their interest 


Jure of which can be known simply 
m virtue of perceiving them. So they 
would be objects about which we are 
able to know something without re- 
lying on any other knowledge. The 
b PP e ' ‘hen. is that knowledge about 
frn ySC l ° bjecls Mn bc generated 
h J S r ? ore , b ? sic information, 
develops this view of sensg- 

fnr ta n,S y . d u CUSS,n 8 some arguments 
for them. He concludes that they ull 

P . ra0fs ’ u but ,hat the y do mgli- 
light features that aggravate the cpis- 
lemo HDirnl nmhIaN ' ... Ll^L. - 


iaasa 


—d. With the =3 
problem: he wants to ^explain " how 
perception yields knowledge. The ex- 
planation offered is. basically, that 
the much ripcnlceH li . 


Fhe much despised doctrine 1 of S is 


„ ’ j . — uuuui h topic as 

one ThlV an SllH *** an in faresling 
for C d^“ f grounds, however, 
fhe r d n ^ b f ,ng thatbis discussion of 

eiiUler as t Sit?.? H 


menUi^fa^ng u. hi. a™^ a^pT^^ •= 

ottr£,„ to g Sftl™ 5 knowledge "naturally* 1 

rder,ari^sTot d d it io„ s ^^ a a SS,lK SSdS *SL £ r 


Of seM ■ Bffi'hSSr 1 ;?-!? *dems result fron 


:■ -teiyw ■ ! • V ;k. kJSStST- 


right, Sefprtdlv.'he XV5 fe V P B,V Wsts 
-the realpointfn theif favour is ‘ AhWlfil ^turewas re- 

S^Nbffihv 0 " 10 a solu, ion to *w8L& fe ? IecHon ; and mfprmed 

gi caf Dro fl We r m a lfc I | i e. ndi rsi nc inaltieM’' Jr 



1 1 «pecia[ objec(s of perceptipn the 1 na- ; ii;K n !!n^ ^V**rbrtl accdimt ' of 
• ; : ' v - • ■ "• ; v “hqndmen^lism. <‘m&y 

' h’ = r : •■ U| - - |1 ' r '^- 


ily then he endorsed to solre tbi 
cy problem. . . 

i? , Dicker's virtues do not desert fa 
." in setting out the argument, bit 
, ul there are, I think, many pbcfl 
. where it is reasonable to remain »■ 
convinced, one being his defences 

• phenomenalism. Anyone of Dicker's 
i' persuasion ought to give us n sltwj 
n inducement to take phenomenal 
I seriously. Dicker's very brief induce- 

men! is this: “the component of <w 
^ knowledge of physical things Ihat 
cannot be expressed in terms of wfl 
in which we are or would « 
appeared to seems utterly 
i ' rious". To some of u? that remark 
. seems utterly mysterious. Wbal truth 
. purely about appearances does .ro 
d knowledge that James f ascended lot 
s throne in 1603 represent? 

s . Dicker appreciates that one obiec-. 
g tion to his phenomenalism will slirt 
. with the claim that It is in princij* 
f possible for experiences with 
y same content as ours (and diesanx 
t interconnections) to be produced V} 
t a machine which merely slimulaW 
t our receptors. Hence the correctnefi 
f of our ordinary opinions is not ^ 
i failed by experiential truths. DIcW 
i seeks to undermine this objection W 
; claiming that if you endorse the «•*’ 
i elusion you cannot suppose yP u -£™- 
' describe the case it is based on. ow 
when he argues this Dicker relies 
the principle that if you can descriP* 
X there must be some way of telung 
whether. your descriptions apply 
X. The use of this strongly. suggW” . 
that there is a confusion here .«• 

• tween two notions of. desflwW| 

something. Suppose yoii are asked w : 

describe the map you want toj*: 
prime minister. In one case, 

there is sdme- particular^ man -W 
have in mind, it is appropriate to 
How you can tell that he : is the w 
yon say. Where there Is no such ti»“ 

;. and you give an answer, that q u£ f . 
tion " Is plainly iriappropriate.-. 
seems, .though, that, the opponeg j. , 
.phenomenalism claims to be able w 
describe the case that his- objection; 
starts from only jal thft second 
■and . so ( ’ Dickgfs' ■ ''condition..; . '■ 
irrelevant/ j .. . . 

; Despite generating le^ .th^- 1. 0 ^ - 
conviction, Dickers book |S $&;.•: 
arid brdyocatjve. 'arid (jeservesjo w , 
read by 'student^ or these probleF- 
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Translated and edited by Peter Rem- 
nant and Jonathan Bennett 
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Peter Remnant and Jonathan Bcn- 


thing”. T liis Iriinsliiliun moremer 
was based on Cierhurdt's editimi. 
which is now known to he defective, 
and it has been out of prim for many 
years. 

This new translation will please 
both the general reader and the spe- 
cialist. The style is clear, it is philo- 
sophically sound, and there is un 
excellent thirty-page lexicon or set of 
notes given as an appendix explain- 
ing the important proper names as 
well as the general words and ex- 
pressions used. (This, unfortunately, 
is not included in the paperback edi- 


nett have given us an admirable new tion. where it would be very helpful 


translation of the Nouveaux Essais. 
"This is one of Leibniz's most in- 
teresting works and undoubtedly the 
most accessible to English renders. 


to students.) The more scholarly 
reader will be helped hy the fact that 
the text is numbered with the corres- 
ponding page number of the most 


In it. using Ihe device of a conversa- authentic Academy edition published 
tion between two protagonists, one* in 1962. of which it is a translation, 
of whom advances Locke's position and by the care with which Locke s 
and the other his own. Leibniz sub- texts and ideas, which appear in the 
jects the Essay Concerning Human book sometimes in quotation but 
Untlcrsmding ' to a thorough cx- sometimes through Leibniz s rending 
mninatinn. The dialogue is not nl- «f Cosle's French translation, arc 
ways fair, as the Lockean ix not treated. Footnotes show the most 
given the chance to rebut his critic significant omissions ami udui lions 
(Locke had actually died while Lcib- made by Lelhniz to Locke’s original 
nix wns writing and, very typically, text. 

he never published the work). But Leibniz not only comments on 
most of tnc Leibnizian's criticisms Locke's views but nt times digresses. 


Leibniz not only comments on 
Locke's views but nt times digresses. 


arc acute, und his occasionally ramb- drawing on his own vast erudition in 
ling comments contain many original Greek philosophy, philology, or law, 
ideas anticipating recent discussions and referring to the differential cal- 
on topics such us the referential view cuius which he invented, to his ideas 
of meaning, the idea of unconscious on esoteric problems in mathematics, 

E erceptions, the dispositional view of to his newly developing views on 
elief and knowledge, tie rc nccessi- probability, and to lus debates with 
ties and the view of objective rela- others on physics, theology and on 
tive probability. the philosophy of the scholastics. A 


the eviilciK'tf available is, fur him. !•> 
judge Mtiunallv. It is also Leibniz 
who criticizes Locke for asserting a 
priori that the real essences of things 
are nut merely unknown hm that 

their relation in sensible qualities is 
unknowable, lie also lakes Locke iu 
task for defining a cause as -liiat 
which produces any simple or com- 
plex idea'' not only because he sees 
here a confusion between un idea 
and (he thing the idea is of. but 
hccausc. "product” being a causal 
concept. Locke's definition is merely 
repeating synonyms - a remark un- 
cannily like' thul which Hume was to 
make half a century later. 

We arc also made to sec very 
clearly what the point was of Leib- 
niz's often misunderstood remark, in 
the munadology, dial monads have 
no windows from which things go in 
and out. This was not u vision of a 
universe populated by autistic 
monads, hut his picturesque way ol 
nrguing against the reification oi 
accidents or properties. Locke 
thought that communication nf mo- 
tion ny impulse involved the passing 
of motion from one thing lo another 
- hut confessed he found the notion 
obscure. Leibniz points out that acci- 
dents like motion or Item cannot 
exist detached from tilings mid hence 
do nut literally pass from one thing 
lo another. Later he uses another 
analogy. They should not, he snys, 
he pictured ns “little subsislent 
beings which can fly in and out like 
pigeons from a dove-cote". What is 
at issue when one talks of com- 
munication of motion is the lawlike 


in the case *.if simple substances 
which ore not further made up of 
anything else, once it is accepted 
that accidents cannot exist on iheir 
own ouiside of substances.) 

The discussion in the New Essays 
gives us ample food for thought and 
docs noi merely correct our views 
about Leibniz's doctrines. Let me 
give just [wo examples. One occurs 
nl die very beginning of the New 
Essays - in the chapter on Innate 
Ideas. It is widely known ihnt Leib- 
niz criticized Locke’s view of the 
mind as a tabula rasa and said that a 
mind, wiili its innate dispositions, is 
more like veined marble. We see, 
however, that the disagreement be- 
tween the two is not so much about 
the empirical hasis of knowledge, 
since they both agree that for the 
acquisition of certain kinds of ideas 
and knowledge experience is neces- 
sary, and that for the obtaining of 
any idea experience is not sufficient. 
The disagreement lies much more in 
(heir conception uf whut it is for a 
person lo have an idea, or to know. 
For L.eihniz these arc dispositions 
und nut actions (ic. the act uf per- 
ceiving or thinking) and thus there is 


took over from Descartes. Locke 
wrote that an idea is clear when the 
object which the idea is of presents 
itself in sensation or perception, if it 
does not, then the ideu is an obscure 
one; an idea is distinct when “the 
mind perceives a difference from all 
others ', if not. the idea is confused. 
Leibniz points uul that Locke's de- 
finition makes a distinct idea no 
different from a clear idea. Leibniz is 
interested in clear hut confused 
ideas: we have clear ideas of objects 
and properties if we recognize and 
distinguish them from one another, 
yet Hie ideas wc have of them may 
not bc distinct because wc cannot 
discern the internal features of the 
objects or properties in question. 
Leibniz thought it very important 
that we have ideas which enable us 
to refer to an object or property, 
ofieii by pointing, without yet know- 
ing any discernible features within 
the object or property. For 'him, 
ideas of so-callea secondary qualities 
such as colours or sound, and the 
idea of self, were of this kind. Wc 
can distinguish them from other 

3 unlilies or tilings, biit wc can hardly 
escribe, let alone give » definition 
of, them. Indeed, recent advocates 


nothing contradictory, as Locke sue- *»• ™ ni : ‘“deed, recent advocates 
gesis, in our having ideas of which °f a s,ai, ) flr view ~ now called the 
we are not aware. Dispositions must referential theory of meaning - have 


we are not aware. Dispositions must 
also bc distinguished trom faculties, 
like Ihnt of the understanding, which 
is a permanent power or ability of a 


The onlv Drevious complete Eng- translator of the Nouveaux Essais correlation of the changes of the 
lish iraMbtim oMh?TKv Em therefore requires an understanding motion of one thing with the change 
hv U Kf ™ not made until of all these subjects as well as ol of motion of another thing. (And as 
896 almost t^ ccmurie^ after the Leibniz's own thought, and Remnant he points out, there is no conserva- 
SL. 1 1 ^ and Bennett have spared no effort to bon law of motion as such but only 


original was written. This contained and Bennett have spared no effort to 
mistranslations which affected the 8 a * n ibis. The scope of Leibnizs in- 


philosophical content of some pas- 
sages and made many others incom- 
prehensible. One of the most serious 
was when Leibniz's interesting claim 
that, “The truths about numbers are 
in us but nevertheless we learn 
them" (“Les vdritis des nombres 
sont en nous, et on ne. laisse pas de 
,le$ apprendre”) was translated by 
Langley to mean the opposite, “The 
irutns of numbers are in us, and we 
are not left to learn them." Another 
example is where Leibniz, religious 
believer as he is, criticizes Locke for 
deducing the existence of an eternal 
being from the fact that something 
exists, when the most he should have 
said was that there was never a time 
when nothing existed, “since If there 
had ever been nothing, there would 
always have been nothing” ("si 
jamais il y avail eu rien, il y nurait 
tousjours eu rien.”). Langley lost the 
sharpness of Leibniz’s point by. trans- 
lating (his into the trivial tautology 
“If. tnere had always been nothing 
there would always have been no- 


tellcctual curiosity as revealed in this 
book is amazing. He argues that 

medical care must be part of public fundamental difference between ? " ' 
policy, he draws attention to new things and properties. This is directly 
methods of calculating annuities responsible for the false view which . L 
based on life expectancies and in- people have of what causal depend- & 1 . 118 
terests himself even in the minor ence between things consists in. dist: 

literature of his time, like the ro- Things change their own properties 

mances of Mile Scudiry. The ipdex in ' correspondence with other ' 
of examples, anecdotes and illustra- changes in the universe. (And here 1 
lions provided by the translators in must raise the only major disngree- 
addition to the normal index ol men t f have with the translators. In 
topics is therefore most useful. the lexicon, under the heading “Pre- 

It would be simple-minded to established harmony”, we read that 
think of the New Essays as a Leibniz thought the self-sufficiency 
rationalist's commentary on. an of a substance to be incompatible 
empiricist. On the contrary, one of with causal dependerice. That trusts 
the great virtues of this work Is to not so can be seen from the fact that 
make one realize how inadequate he wrote several treatises on dyna- 
such labels are in understanding tnles. Leibniz was against: the 


of energy.) 

In this book Leibniz argues repe- 
atedly against the failure lo grasp the 
fundamental difference between 


thing, as Locke himself would 
admit.) Indeed il was obvious to 
Leibniz that wc know an infinity of 
things of which wc are not aware all 
the lime. The question then becomes 
one of specifying or individuating 
these dispositions m a way that docs 
not make Ihe theory vacuous. Leib- 
niz is not too successful in working 
out the details, but wc can sec how 
innovative his general approach was. 
and why Chomsky and the psycho- 
linguists have tried to see in Leibniz 
an early exponent of their theory of 
innate structures of language. 

Leibniz also'shows insight and ori- 
ginality in his treatment of clear and 
distinct ideas, concepts which Locke 


pointed out that it is only because 
wc cun refer to a thing or talk about 
a thing without assuming that who- 
ever feature we used in order to fix 
the reference is not a part of. the 
meaning of the ward, liiat we can 
change our mind about whnt we take 
the defining characteristics of the 
thing to be, or can develop theories 
about it. 

The New Essays is a stimulating 
work for anyone interested in prob- 
lems of Language, knowledge, ess- 
ences. substances, kinds, the mind- 
body problem or freedom of action, 
It is necessary reading for those in- 
terested in the thought of Leibniz or 
of Locke. Rarely has the translation 
of a serious philosophical work been 
nt once so reliable and readable as 
this one. 


addition to the normal index oi men t I have with the translators. In 
topics is therefore most useful. the lexicon, under the heading “Pre- 

It would be simple-minded to established harmony”, we read that 
think of the New Essays as a Leibniz thought the self-sufficiency 
rationalist's commentary on. an of a substance to be incompatible 
empiricist. On the contrary, one of with causal dependerice. That this is 
the great virtues of this work Is to not so can be seen from the fact that 
make one realize how inadequate, he wrote several treatises on dyna- 
such labels are in understanding tnies. Leibniz was against the 
seventeenth and eighteenth-century metaphysical doctrine of cdusnl iuftu- 
thought. It is Leibniz who suggests ence held by some Scholastics, and 
that opinion based on llkellhoodmay “Influence” here meant influx - 
nlsn deserve the name of knowledge, the flowing ' in and out of Jaemgs 
and thereby urges the study of de- 


grees of probability. To establish, the principle 
degree of likelihood of an event on 


when interaction takes place. Such a 


explanation 


obviously fails according to Leibniz 
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By Peter Rivi&re 
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Translated , by Janet Lloyd 
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Lumumba has gone. The relationship concentrated on Sir Edumund Leach's 
of the old and new first parts, both of study but it has now been expanded to 
which concern structure and praxis, is take account of Jonathan Friedman's 
more complicated. Two of the original Interpretation of Kachln society, 
essays have disappeared, and there is a These are rathef technical pieces of 
■ new, and long Introduction with _a work, and the translator hps coped ' : 
biographical flavour. A rurther addi- very well with them, although one 
Uonsanarticfaontheavuncufate first wonderswhether hereffbrt was vyorih . 
published in English eight years ago lt . it i a unlikely that anyone to 
. : sm\ now supplemented fry a postscript w hdm the arguments rriean much could 
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original form but has been extended to earlier period of anthropological writ- 
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Politics in the valleys 

Wales. and lo a more dynamic and 

By Kenneth O Morgan ei, H a ' relationship With its English 
J vssiicms VI. iviur gan neighbour. In these two crucial de- 
cades. the later achievements uf Tom 


IEIMN GWYNEDD JONES: 

Explorations and Explanations 
Essays in the Social History of Vic- 
torian Wales 

£9^?' ^ was ® Corner, Ltindysni. 


learn of the remarkable buoyancy of 
nonconformity in both areas, ns 
aggressively vigorous in the open, 
functional class system of a metallur- 


EllisanVl ,1(1^ ' ™ onal «■* system of a metalliir- 

Lloy , ^ orge - lh , ns ®, P u '‘ gicaJ centre, already much anali- 
sating forces that have made Wales cizcd, as in the relatively closed 
from the ISfifis down to the present nronnir rnnimi.nii.. ^ 1 


n warn mi y 

Mid-Victorian England, the period 
between the Corn Laws crisis and 
the , 1*67 Reform Act, was once 
dubbed by W. L. Bum “the age of 
»9'j f pO’ 5c " ■ To Base hot, that model 
Mid- Victorian, writing in 1857. these 
years were “the day after the feast". 
Mid- Victorian Wales, too. seems at 
first sight to present a deceptively 
tranquil interlude in the twenty years 
that followed the excitements of Re- 
becca and the Chartists. On the sur- 
racc. it still remnined the ordered, 
deferential society it had been for 
centuries past, as placid and un- 
changing us the serene Welsh 
countryside. From Amlwch to 
Ammanford, the writ of the landed 
nentry still ran largely unchallenged. 
Henry Richard, writing in 1866. 
coufrf describe Welsh politics in ■ 
terms of “clansmen hut ding for their 1 
respective chieftains’ 1 . Yet In reality. ' 
a new Wales was born in the yenrs 1 
between 1850 and 187(1. with its rad j. 1 
cal ism, its religious revivalism, its 
uree for educational and cultural s 
Si . awnreness uf its notional f 
identity. Victorian Wales was becom- c 

I no nmifrr i i7*rJ Cnic.nd A . Z 


c -- ■ "H'v umvib nai^ 

from i he ISfifls clown lo the present 
time an unconquerable stronghold of 
the British left, were made possible. 

ft is this centra! phase in the 
modem Welsh experience that has 
absorbed the attention of leuan 
Gwynedd Jones, professor of Welsh 
Itrstory at Aberystwyth, in a masterly 
series of learned articles over the 
past quarter of a century. Some of 
the best of them arc assembled in 
this attractive and low-priced 
volume, Explorations and Explana- 
tions. In addition to including articles 
from such well-known publications as 
u °f Afattoii History and 

the Welsh History Review, it also 
brings together studies that first 
appeared in local history periodicals' 
one is a translation from the Welsh- 


— \ — ■■■ imcmicijr uuacu, 

organic community of .Welsh- 
speokmg Snowdonia. The next three 
articles cover political changes in 
three markedly contrasting areas - 
Merioneth, Cardiganshire and 
Merthyr Tydfil. Each saw massive 
upheavals in its political and social 
structure in the 1850s and 1860s. 
Merioneth experienced new radical 
pressures welling up, amongst the 
ambitious townsfolk of Bala above 


— .. .. iium i iic weisn- 

language magazine of the philosophy 
section or the Guild of Graduates 
They serve to draw the attention of 
the wider public to some of the most 
valuable research undertaken in the 
course of the great renaissance of 
Welsh historical studies over recent 
wars. More specifically, they intro- 
duce non-Welsh readers to the work 
or one of the most distinguished poli- 
IichI historians working In Wales or 


■ „ if urea was uecom- 

mg politicized. Episodes like the 
political evictions at Rhiwlas in 
Merioneth following the election of 
the emergence of a powerful 
vernacular political press, the rise of 
native spokesmen such as Henry 
Richard and Michael Daniel Jones, 
all testified to n new vitality within 


«■ I r. 'V “lamiKUIMieU poli- 

tical historians working In Wales or 
anywhere else at the present time. 

Exploration and Explanations con- 
sists of eight chapters in all. In the 
fust two the religious ferment of the 
period is d|scussed through the de- 

J? 1, , O e? am !H 1 ! ll0n °f evidence from 
the 1851 religious census relating to 
Caernarfonshire and to the Swansea 
area. The contrast between a rural 
upland county and the commercial 
metropolis of Swansea - already a 
notab!e centre of industry even by 
1851 - is striking enough. Yet we 


; — ........... bAUEiicuvcu new radical 

f pressures welling up, amongst the 
i ambitious townsfolk of Bala above 
| all. At the 1859 general election, a 
. Liberal contested the seat, unsuc- 
; cessfully. against the local Tory 
i squire. More important were the 
I political evictions that followed the 
i poll and created a new popular 
martyrolqgy that endured for half a 
cemury. By 1868, populist Liberalism 
in Merioneth was so rampant that its 
representative, David Williams, was 
to be returned to Parliament un- 
opposed. Cardiganshire also was 
galvanized by the pressure from non- 
conformists for political representa- 
y°n« n *Jie 1860s. The victory here of 
E. M. Richards, a Baptist industrial- 
ist, a member of the Liberation Soci- 
ety, over the Vaughans of Trawscoed 
was among the more remarkable of 
the radical achievements in that 
annus mmtbUis of 1868. Finally, in 
the industna! metropolis of Merthyr 
Fydfil, the position was more com- 
plex since all three candidates in this 
two-member seat, so dramatically 
enlarged in its electorate in 1867. 
were uberals. The historic defeat of 
H A. Bruce, an ironmaster shortly 
to become Gladstone’s Home Secret- 



the Cambrian 

Country Life. y 

wlthin^d itS/Sa P cl"sses S fiS? in .f 6 ' 0 ™ * b “ * 

and between ruraland mbanS ? M 1 3 ed » ,n *]» .want volume, U 
reunifies. The extraordinary diversity ® re i not 

SSSSi oTso a m^oV?he re ^^ 


— j i * muccu, wus a dis- 

tinctive, self-contained phase of ooli- 
tes. though it found no Welsh Trol- 
lope to chronicle it. Instead of the 


Radically righteous 


By Ian Bradley 




D. W. BEBBtNGTON: 

The Nonconformist Conscience 
Lhapel and politics. 1870-1914 

jjjgpp- Geor 8 e Allen and Unwin, 
0 04 942173 5 


Ever since a correspondent to The 
Thnes in 1890 fi£: coined the 

if V“ V" " 

fascination for historians. 

In his new book, D. \V. Bebblnn- 

vBSrh'h 1 ^? 8 011 ^miliar ground 
wmch has, been most recently cov- 
fred by Stephen Kbss in his excel 

£ no? ^ onn ( l y\ in Modern Pdli- 
ucs (1975), a work Which, rather 

nnSSS ^* appE , ara ‘° receive no ack- 
nowledgment In cither the text or 

k Dr , kebbington’s book 
adds little that is new to the subject. 


!'BgK , 35g;ffT5»Jg; 

; ^H*qpcutnented' exposition of the 
! he Conscience actually 

JSibd; •: ' he inlerv6 ning 


" made late nineteenth-century Hon- 
conformity something of a bridge 
_ between the ' voluntarism of Vic- 
- jonan Liberalism and the paternal-' 

sodalLm Cnt,elh ' Centl,ry Wel ^ re - state: 

I would want to add a fourth 
essential feature of (I )e Nonconfor- 
mist Conscience which I don’t think 
k e r nt, i?J y covered in Bebbington’s 
book. That is the sense of politics as 
L?2S* f m ? ra l erusudes In which 
jndignntion of the peo- 
S, rned 0n sucJl miscreants as 
Tory publicans, absentee Irish Innd- 
°^, an , d h l . h e 'nf'del f urks who mas- 
JJSJFj ‘heir Christian subjects and 
naghboun. It was something which 
the Nonconformists shared with 
Gladstone and which explains their 
hero-worship of one who; with his 
Eton and Oxford background nnd 
gSS p; nced High Church sym- 
pathies^ seemed far removed from 
the world of. provincial dissent. 

Jfeare useful chapters op the 
Nonconformists approach to the 
msh question and on their attitude 
lo Britain s role in the world. This 
changed from one of pacifist non- , 
Intervention to an almost jingoistic 
mperlalism largely, .according to ; 
Bebbington because of Nonconfor- i 
?i rl;^ p hy ■ Wlth the victims of ; 

Sl^ ppres !] 0n and their feeling 1 
fe a ^ tIv c ^hd j protective action by ( 
Brita\ti was ; to ;j help them.. 1 “r \ 

-JBZ*** howeverj ft is difficult 

to j^ape the feeling Ithal thls is a t 
somewhat inadequate study. -It | a tks I 

hke h Hu^ ^ nf0n Il. ,St Conscience. I 
nice. Hugh v Pnce Hughes, C H i 
Spurgeon- and J. B. ^ [ 


I ------ iviu, a a ivjj 1 1 v uCLTCl- 

I ‘he hands of the radical pacif- 

!?’ Henr X Rlchard - wa s testimony to 
the new democratic explosion in this 
unique constituency. 

In all three places, common eie- 
ment 1 emerge. The centrality of the 
politics of religion is one, of course. 

lhe ro,e of the emergent 
middle class in the small towns, pri- 
vate places like Bala, Dolgellauor 
Aberystwyth. There is also a growing 
working-class presence detectable, in 
the unlikeliest of places. In 
Merioneth, the “shopocracy" of 
P fi a '5' “ dominant in 1859, was by 
1868 being outflanked by the slate- 

?„ u TOk en of P roletar >an Ffestiniog. 
In Merthyr, naturally, working-clais 
protest was utterly decisive, ft was 

nn il inabll,ty t0 satlsfy ,he miners 

on such matters as the double-shift 

defeaT that underlay his shattering 

In the final three chapters, Proles- 
sor Jones provides some wider “ex- 
planaHons for these developments - 
the ethos of the nonconformist 
denominations; the messianic role of 
the Liberation Society as a pressure- 
grou P whose appeal transcended the 
arid cry of church disestablishment: 


revolutionary passions that engulfed 
Merthyr and elsewhere in the 1830s, 
there was relentless, purposive press- 
ure. The Infidel Jacobin had given 
way to the Methodist pamphleteer. 
Un the other hand, a sense of Welsh 
nahonfiood, so clearly visible by the 
1880s, had not yet crystallized. 
Although Henry Richard claimed to 

ffi°P? und a . kind of “philosophy of 
welsh nationalism” before the 
St*!' electors in 1868, it is clear 
that he was really a cosmopolitan, 
Manchesier-school pacifist, tobden 
with a Cardiganshire accent. Certain- 
L h ® was *° J e .? ul of sympathy witli 

hat C S F X dd stylc °[ separatism 
that emerged among the younger 

generation In the 1880s, in his old 
age. Even so, that later national 
momentum rested on the first demo- 
cratic penetration in the 1850-70 
period which leuan Gwynedd Jones 
nas so superbly delineated, 

Books of collected articles written 

rin er t,? e »? en °. d °t yearB do not a| wnys 
do justice to the author. In some 

ways, this volume exhibits some of 
the problems of the genre. It does 
not indicate the full range of Profes- 


. 'un inugc or rrores- 

sor Jones s scholarly output. For in- 
stance^ some marvellously evocative 

Imlnu 1 ? ° f C j Urch architecture in 
rural Wales, and a fine study of the 

^ lae ‘ s ys‘ems associated 
with the Welsh and English lan- 


Changing trains 


By S herwin Bailey 

MICHAEL R. BONA VIAr ' " 

Railwiiy Policy Between the Wars 
f n P £i Manchester University Press. 
0 ^ 0^826 3 

^ c ?^ or hdd with the 
period of - transition ^between .. thn 
private .railway companies . and the 
■“S2r*d rellWdy system. It had 
Its origin in'a conference' of transbort 

h^or&s .held In 1975; a? wS P ,te 

boafds and . manaseitient ■ nf ::»k- 


nf ° fficia| s in this concise 
. and illuminating survey. The corrh 

i S32U" 811 WWetflb notes 
following . each chapter, and brief 

provided!^ 1 ° f thQSB interviewed ■« 

niTfh of ? c J a,s n °t only commented 
£rI h ^°ffl 0ns J of historians, but 
also contributed .vivid appraisals ,of 

on ' fh?, V y, h0 he ^ ,h « chief offices 

Uiev th Lnii Wa ^’ aild under whom . 
wey served. By. common consent 

th™ioh ere ^ men °' 9 u tsta Acting ability 
though temperamentally: diffetem 


' guages in rhetoric and debate (as 
tained in the recent volume, Pmk 
and Proletariat) are not lndiiW 
Professor Jones is also unable b 
such a book to reflect more genereth 
on some of the wider problems a 
the period. In the early 1830s, h 
instance, Gwyn A. Williams b as de- 
tected a ferment of revolutionary e- 
citement, with the red cap of liwtj 
aloft and blood running in tie 
streets. Yet by the 18ffls. leua 
Gwynedd Jones describes instead it 
determined, peaceful pressure-group 
activity of the Liberation Sodeh, 
and the conquest of local power fij 
strictly constitutional means. Hr 
Merthyr of Die Penderyn and d 
Hem^ Richard seem aeons arart 
Yet it is clear, from the rich are 
mentation they provide, that both 
Professor Williams and Jones hm 
proved their case beyond dispute. Sc 
Iiow and why did such a moment* 
disjunction occur? And how did i 
emerge through the chapels, whoa 
role in the mass uprising of 1831 «S 
largely that of apprehensive bystan- 
ders? 

Fortunately, we shall not hart 
long to wait for answers to theses® 
other questions. It is reassuring If 
deed that leuan Gwynedd Jones t 
now writing the fifth volume ia & 
Oxford History of Wales Kite- 
spanning the century between l« 
industrial take-off or the 1780s w 
the political take-off of the 188*- 
No one could survey this vital pen* 
with greater authority. Welshmen to- 
day are sadly engulfed by misgovern- 
men! and misadventure. At least. oa 
the evidence of this sdmulattog 
volume, nineteenth-century Wales b 
in the safest of hands. 


maintenance. The great opporton 
presented by the development 
road transport was not effectw 
grasped. In general, the railways#* 
slow to improve technical stan® 1 
and to embark upon Innovations- . 

There is no doubt that mag. 
these criticisms are over-slmplin. E 
and show. -the danger of attempt" 


aim snow. -me oanger oi 
to evaluate railway policy in gene 
terms; they imply no appreciation 
the complex problems with which 1 
companies were faced In 1923.. cm 
those attendant upon the welding 
the constituents of -the .group 5 
single, efficient systems. The (w 
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Winter Bees 

Winter bees, finding enough blossom, 
of the sweet, small copiousness they cram 
winter - frozen muddle - with amorous pressure; 
the acetylene flare of bees, nectaring, 
the honey 

cool moral, waylaid by feelers. 

Flickering sugary forms, their doused blameless 
substance, a gelid intermittent veining, 
like strands of wintery heat - the bee hunts them 
for liquor, jabbing a superfluity. 

Veined blossom flickering, scalloped clouds, these consonant 
sharing forms, a bee their suffering link, 
is also a heated wire, quick form. 

The zone forks its electrics, the sky, fanned 
in ridges like a shell, splits with the flash; 
the bivalve in a half form, coy Assure. 

In cold this unceasing flare is work 
a prisoner of honey slowly unwinds 
as if it were a spidery filament; 
oozed sugary superfluity 
the jasmine hardly notices It yields. 

The face is winter 1 ! 

plum-coloured, a huntsman's hung up in the fog. 

A doe, spotting soft grass and briar, her breath 
gasses In exhaustion, inoperative limbs 
tied as a thicket is, green liquid, 
greasy manufacture you recognize 
is gangrene. Recognize these shifting marshes, 
the horse's buttocks, the man's slighter ones 
a contour upon the animal fixed like 
a grin, blood misting the thicket. Remus, 
with fierce light, with struggling blood, as if 
you ploughed up North America, tune your horn 
with fierce light, with straggling blood - as If 
the evening's silvery flanks, the gashed flanks, 
the simple sun, gashed. Hot star, rise up, soe 
your furred contemporary, curious nectar 
of the lonely; the dead wings, without weight; 

the embrasures of honey, the queen’s furred kinsmen 
in rows and layers, effigies for the spider; 
pointed receptacles, corbels of honey 
fluted with dust, scum upon amber fluid. 

The young boy shoves off for lunch, whistling, 
the little pipes, the unbroken larynx, reeds 
of cheerfulness, oarth for him so much down, 
fluff, a mantle, on the bellowing cheeks^. 


Jon Silkin, ; 


The Villager’s Tale 




There was a storm once 

Is unlikely to be forgotten, now the guidebooks 

Elaborate with scholarly detail 

The marvellous frescoes that were destroyed. 


Skilled hand and visionary eye 

Were one, they claim, in the execution of belief < 

On a bare wall: not 

That, we recognized that, simply the shock 

Of seeing ourselves up there 

As saints and demons, and they among us 

Ploughing our fields, or idling on the green • 

By. the bridge, our meeting place.- ■ ; ; f 

’ 6h the night of the Storiri I lay with Mary 1 
In the tithe barn by the river. 

She was drowned in the flood, the flood 
Took everything . ... There, now, the date 


And the highest level . the water, reached. - 
But phe was too far out to reach,' 

No 6ne could ; have saved per. 

Or. that image of her, her perfect likeness - 

Are marked on the wall where the youngsters sit' 
Kicking their heels, ogling the girls : 

Out of schodl and the tourists’ foreign cars. • ' • 

' The bairn' was declared Unsafe ■ \,i. 1 


id piilied down, also that house 
sere the Idiot chflfl was locked, so long. . 
j forgot he was there’ - but remember . h 
m often now in the silence, his quiet' knocking. 


Charles Boyle 


A Postcard from Eternity, 
Brighton, 1980 


Now there's nothing 

- only a mad, blue wall 
building and toppling itself 
hopelessly over and over 

in the rage it can't understand. 

It stops us in our tracks. 

We sit down suddenly like babies, 
worn out and bewildered, 
and stare at our cuttlefish shins. 
Everything ends here 

- the Victorian wrought iron 
descending in pastel-green waves; 
the sound of feet munching 

the land’s disli of leftovers; 
the railway and the pink tickets 
always nearly lost; 
even London ends here, 
signing Itself off 
in panicky neon. 

We are locked In the mad, blue present, 

an iiistamatic snap 

from tho eye of sonic child, a King. 

His palace, n harem of curves, 
glitters behind us, his artists 
are now at work on the sky. 

The real children have bought 

a copy, to send home, 

saying Don't you wish you were here? 

They scan tho polished crescent 

of pointillisto sunbathers, 

and readily pick themselves out, 

so confident are they 

that their particular gladness, 

shadelessly blue and gold, 

finds its true place in this. 


Carol Rumens 


The House By The 
Greyhound Track 

(foi- llcrniml and It cut her O'lJuiioghtie) 


Love and gossip 

from a wedged county: 

we're taking the waters : 

on Naran sbsndi 

going out oh the sea . 

with .our French eopaltti 

and wlsbisig the wise oid woman 

would get It right, 

-When I post my 'screed 
to a private placeneme 
(the shining melt 
of slipped bounds 
stretched like a tapeworm 
under Dev's rule). 

I'll recall the tilt 
' of a road through a Wet valley 
called Btal na mBlfith 
and the rock at the turn 
where the One 
dropped a snaky palr ; .' 
of rimless glasses 
and a chill smile. 

The wind eels 5 . ' ■ 

oyer the needlegrass . ' 

and Michael Devine 

climbs to a starved zero ; j, : • 

that Js perftcr ■ ’• • -V. 

and without pity. : 5: 

like a prose-style 

In tho desert. 

Plastic sacks end black Bags. 

are flying over Ardara, 

and would someone please tell me 

if this, wan bitterness 

Is Just a ffect 'of diigst 

or die self-disgust 

of the fellow-traveller? y ' . . 1 
Hi* -furtive vigilance. , , ... J, 

scans the dunes at -Ballykinlar , > 

- where a tired sentry ; 1"..;'---, - - 
is counting the. hours •. } 

In the bored smell of marram 
. as he waits for the word ' ’• 
to strike up a bogey tune . -y. 
and qulclutiarch, toodle^oo/ 1 
■towards the 1 breakers.'- , ' •*;' ] 






Tom Paulin 
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The innocent abroad 


Facing the music 


Q 

. Ihe symbolism of his sudden dis- that he respected (he dignity of man. ~ 

By Virgil Nemolanu fff S c HJSZ T 1 *?"? ,han and , (hnI *“ hidden mcssa « e ia I I “ 

,he dC,ual mod ? . of »*- . Preda was novels was how Rnmnninn «™.»„ Rv P ITnmn 

"* var an oppositionist, let alone a might have stepped into the indus- J CiCr * vem P 
MARIN PREDA: dissident, hut lie embodied the trial age with more compassion 

Cel mal liiblt dlnlre pflmlnlcnl common-sense reluctance of many more efficiency, and less human BR,AN MURPHY: 

Three volumes ™ ,,a " intellectuals to follow waste. True or W such a belief is The Enlnma Variations 

^ Sdcd. S rt£ a t S '™i,"d e w?iB Sr o1?64 B l'l8 d 5 and Brige5 - ajo - 

El/GEN SIMEON (Editor): interests. His ‘'nationalism*' was 

» rc r al avu ' rtbdare sa p*r ( .«Kl° b u c ISA's 

sajssr* SSiS a ? 

— t ^df^ re srr s ; n e^ r r,i sys 

Maria Freda's | 15I norel TeciSeT ,^*2' ‘ 

h bfiS l be,OV f d of ,he ? lVe ’ shrewd * Vld § ar * and wryly Seen by !5l« wfeTto? km 

SSc’ \HjEi " ~ ■ SJS =4=‘opo-r"ai h d'hi? D ,^ 

heaped upon his country's diclalor , SSSSSfnf 1 "™ ,nt0 th f pe ? le « d 

although nothing in the text s iggests , n ' a mai avut rdbt/are, a SSI" T r ‘ U I^ d u P,e “ 1 Inn0 ‘ 

this. The author’s sudden del fh u £" ,k - v w,ume ed ' tcd b Y one of the eStaSl n tw ? bo ? ks * one on 
few weeks after the book was pub- heller Ro " ,anian critics, is intended Si? of a £ e 0lher lh l pro ' 

lislted inflamed speculation; some , a P oslll umous homnge to Preda SS* i." neither of 

believed (hut it was either murde? or * n( i further explains the popularity US; ' P^'fh^le.. He _ loses his 


a terrible fear of being 
head. Getting through 8 SSL 1 
gra^ school was 4, 


ukian MuitrHY: Break-ups 

The Enigma Variations accelerate. But there is owturh? 

wwii dinsiiL' imegruy ana represents a genuine lo« nf k n r» ?^PP- ®l° nd a °d Briggs. £7.50. , ,urr ’ ,.°^ events. Pounded 

defended, when he could writers' Romania g h ° pe in ° «5M4 118 5 shocks. Eliot’s writer's-bMi f 

interests. His “nationalism" was £ = s=ss =s^===^=====- — apart. And as the novel ends 

rooted, he said, in the attitudes of He himself thought that his huge ?“ s 'g n pr S r ^! ng wi,h <* book- 


ve. shrewd vulgar and 3v SKS J eclurer . m philosophy, is has been trying to complete his mag- fh n«5 1 of hBnn «j' f 

imorous S ’ wryly teken by surpnse wfien the Com- num opus alout the compote?. 7 ana 8«' to 

mumsts come to power, and his life Seeing Elgar as. the elegiac embodi- 1 dep,ore ?- Most of its rfanj - ; 

thereafter turns into the perplexed nient of a tradition that knew it was nu? a *® SCarc Ciy-held-togethtr ban- j 
Timpu/ n-a mai mut rdbdare a JSJI” 11 of an ever - u nadapted inno- about to end, he has identified with ° f .^^adiction. And then ui * 
Iky volume edited by one of the Sdinn n nte tW u ^P 145 * one on leltin 8 his niind bask wistfully ? n t u® lurc .*J es of tGne - partlcuWj ! 

tier Romanian. critics, is intended 2i.? rd f n0 Br “ n0, f h e °. f her the pro- in the Edwardian sunset. y 1 1.- f e wldes P r , e ? d sexual stt« \ 

a posthumous homnge to Preda Ju Ct ° f - a m ° dem Gnosis; neither of Then as he rpnrh« hie rr*i >i w ,c ^ Y eer ,? rud ely from Vasdu^ [ 
[ ! iSS'I C *? la ™ ,h . e popularity 23ln? E! - ^ b !f^i!SJP se £ birthday, events cataSull him 5SfS S expllcltnes5 trembly ^ f 


lislted inflamed speculation; some as , a P°sjliumous homnge to Preda EL 0 : j B a JJ 1 S. e P u ? no ^f : "either of Then, as he reaches his fifti-rh p r “ dei >' f rom Viatii» 

believed (h»t it waseilher murder or Si furlher t Xp,nin& ,he Popularity S io ' S PU bl ;j hab ' e -. He loses his birthday, events catapult him ou of tidsm d expl,cltness t0 ,re nibiy n}v 
suicide, and even serious western «"d support he ployed, thbre are & n .i e h umversity holds this gofden retrospect^ TL heSriih » 

CSS lent some credence to such i, P of usefu ' c l nhcal commenl thetown’s freest t S,Cr moder n world. With musical symbols ■ B ® ni “? in B 1 y inconsistent, the bock 

hypotheses, particularly because of a hu « many touching and fasci- E Sil 1 iJ?, £*?*«*«. pub- clashing loudly in the Smound a!so littered with sections of ww 
few sullen nnd churlish reactions !o snrne oul ' me1??elfd^ ™n(each he is p^pelleJ among^ IhetfKS I,ar ho ^eneity. The pri^ 

PHp, was aas-s .gfe'iaas a'ssa s s J ^-1*? fafK^,« 
u b ‘ ,okshops - ■ : WEmsi-sssis issr Sfv» a s^,«i 


nsislent, die bod 
i sections of pc& 
The pfinep] 
e, are put ihrot^ 
apotheosis: bin; 


e* 5 \Thc book was soon withdrawn .ESUTi d y pol ! t,c SL i ® nd cul,u ™l cli- Dojitlcal P S« ° C f ° n lpjm P ed ' u P «r or identical in name to Sose on 8 process of c,oned apotheosis: Mm 

u b ‘ ,okshops - %z*!r ?.m?s£ 53S 

m* r ™ mm mm du 


=*■-« own ps = s ftmm ram 

Sd-life, slow-life ' SSHSl gaSSsH 2Sg3ag 

- . . 7 W trigues among the ideolmrimi check-mating her narinsr h„c ^ eal Bene T 


By Bob Shaw 


W lrfp ay^wsssa a&avsw SbSrii-5S ; 

w llte SSsvasa: fe=.r e ' swt-t! ss a^satss ;■ 

iptf i 

sett, a government minister who at divine creation and’ ChriS MI £ nS - ° f m^h 0t, '3 UC f SI y c ^ aJrin ^ the result- egg-breakfast and his return to bat f 

the age of seventy receives a com- - but he r?m»S ' i° 8 boar ^ of ., e nquiry, leels, as un- sex with her and cry. 

p^te set of organ transplants and from all avounr_ details emerge, that he is Confuslndv hlnrrpH inwiVf f 


bZESSSB 

1 LIP PE CURVALi sett, a government minister who at divine erwtion and ChriS^'S 05 - ° f in^h*’ 3 Ue f SI y d ? ainn > g th e result- egg-breakfast and his return to lire 

Brave Old World t] ' e «gc of seventy receives a com- - but he Zll! .J!f, n J chai ? ty : i ng h , of . enquiry, leels, as un- sex with her and cry. 

Translated from the French by Steve pet . e . sel ,9 f °, r g an transplants and from all this funlike f avo «,!?_ d ® ta| l s eme .rge . that he is Confusingly blurred together 

is^fi 


. — .■"••I •*,«. liciiismy angelic 

Nightowls who do much revving un 
of nuclear motor bikes; and ® the 
beautiful Gljrane. whose perfectly 

ntirmnl nniMio ran/i« ■» * * 


teSaiS- sssaSSSES' sag tsSfte* 

istv'-Siis.' sac >-* ’ z ! 'T 111 wssriJssaste FHsirSSS 

S. sf m „ 7 /nrilllfv TS&'t pft SS?S s££e?!! 


in nseiv 10 cause conten- operative. iu me clatter ot typewriier-kcvx nnd ”,T v 

Zid. by", he £S^fte£" SF Mon V ofW convemions of pulp If iftaysTuh Tto! « A «“in g aP |n,en, XuT'pf ° b f ,r . el ^ impel, ST. 

Curval. b e "pi,V h 5 ,me ,he nn P vS hLu” 1 * S" nsh ^ h «h-'l8hted in the 'son.e of i, s charaoe s are memorable a“af afr w lh a tS mffa h ” V ! ne ">eir talk will, trailing paus£ "I... 
owes little to Huxley and n Zf, K "nT ,e 9 i .°“ s Ihe spe- for their mixture of generasTtvanri By ninht hcshrmk.L^li . harp 'f 1 ' “ m » music . . . majS^-rm WN 

deal to a more rcceiu phfcnomenoh ' P—.J* Philosophizing, the character- devious selfishness, such as the den ravenousiv strios nnd S. d as J l,c vcr V. • ■ • strange", “Please, On*;, 
the underground ramie The 'ene^av 3", Bnnienl of grotesque lisl-lurned-philosopherVannjbS K Slrips flnd f ' ln « ! hcrself «' ■ ■ just be klncf. . . to both of£ 

k ii.p» tiu r' ,n c energy ntirtbutes. the inevitahlp wmIf the nhiiywr.V.1 ,— j V?P* or Even innhei npuprollu remprksbit 


»i 7 " . 'm*™ pnenc 

the underground comic. The 

IS mpm tka n. . _ j 


z Poiiosophizing. the character- devious selfishness, such as tire den- raVenoudvstriosn^ E h “J 1 ® vcr 3f ■ • • strange", -“Please, Caricf; 
“en2r 0 i) . by assianment of grotesque tisl-tumed-philosopher Vaintnjb or him y P nd fTmgS hcrse,f al ■ ■ J»st be klncf . . . to both o o£ 
itv IK !!! ,r ! butes ' . lhe . ! n eviJ a ble weak points ihe philosopher-turned-journalist’lan • . un F vcn IsabflI * generally remarksbk 

hicii fnr !3h^ 11 l ln ? y i inv ? ci ble ' Establish- Micu. Petrini himself is an attractive 0n the campus, for her terse coarseness, can sue- 

he read r^ h L C, ' l Cat l 5 ^ over t h row by and intriguing figure, a laSaS Tc P H 01 fer ^ tes ' 1116 Putative cumb to fits of this dolly hesltaliw: 

.t re _ ad ;. a ■»« b «n d Of dedicated radical./ socialist Candle. Snrf h- . rapist ls . s,10t - Dora goes into «■ “Bull . . . shit!” 


..form, . Iy ner ^res an Oddandnon-deriviiive Je vague^viT whIA pewades life in S5' the youthfi 

wi^H of .SF. faced ^„T s VhaTb?g“5 S rhf 'hT s ,oSr P chan£ F?' fl “‘" 

■ versions ° f i CrCQ,, . n * new t ,e ^ f well as time, and in the Place there after ?£ e waf to l ?h£ hes, ! a J s between ange 

Pflgesor less , S£ 10 2P ° dlI " ens, °. nal ambiguity, the whole of respect Preda’s JLdir" ex .- stadent - devilSh 

oufed nrSrtifiS lon 8. been enam- Europe is encompassed by the wails abl <^ W consider- mixed-up counsellor, tri 

^ £ t ! h i e e ;P» r ’ n '» n, ^' 0 n8ing.o Simt .he Kennedy asxasslna, I, 

(jrosSing .ttm^AIjS^to 1 'peSnte^hc ' pnwards Ihe ends of TA j n * - , 

Dreadful delicacies 

! Wards the end of the «?T aad cov ered with a vast — - ^wvuviVO 

■ZI&S&SS& '■*M£&‘S£t£^s-.i0saiEi 

.• attss; 


,u " v y yuiawior, iraumatized by nove *s bizarre medlev of 
Ihe Kennedy assassination (“She h r 3 themel and ^SenTric “Soli. 


lrtrinn^ i ful, of u childr6n or ‘raying a group of people wp 
- and tS ru empty kindly discretion in Stef 

the riner.fof°,he 0 a' W ‘‘ h ° n ?. T' htr . ***!!&. 


JfflgF AJSS fo 

» : fcin(;:.of the god cS & "• Trhl •» W DlUInghtu, • F « lb 'r Dillingham's .trial.. "' a! ‘° The. TM of Father MMg* 
:■ 'LT r g m- ^jon Boyar., £7.95; . d ^ “f,.he characters are Weil 

SWS5 si®#®! 




niahwHahas 1 
, I ^on. om ^f being' able 
people’s; dreams visible 
! confirms that Bnfve Oi 


has' 'made a relj- 'Published: by Les Editions dd^Mlndt !? e kJ.i, rP u® bout : l ^ c f* 15 * 
able to rintler : [n 1963, W , “fo? ^ih“ Pdt ? e "*•* 

,b i?# J 9 * 0,H ?«< : £ m,na find sdbsequemiy won The |W ® ^ust 

9¥ --deft-': Priliqu«?v®i™tti^fci{gS fla ws 


concS r h?» und?^ g !J u ® hes i merit of. his characters degener8|| 
nature of U ph 52 an i ng » ,nt0 woolly-mindedness J 
(Ship ^with Mnifr?r die ^'? oy es confronts the philosophical 
ite be ° ConneM . which he poses for himself. BddJJ 

es that SES? bo fi men fl nd described as being “unawart tnj 
s that Eddie would; prefer to • wirhm>t ™«ti™c« ‘ ; wouW 


St; uncover. O’Garine rhiJES-S- 

Which have of the TOrld^M f 0'ealc view allows hls. own delicacy to« 
afflict and, from loving Eddie^ 'nnPSK!^ u? 1 ‘he dreadful aspect of tffc subjerts 

ariers jn the dteth^" 8 0 S ^ ?n A ° n hls :is . none ,ess d « tep H ,n tJ J 




D.;c. •• t. -t.m 


i« ■ S ■■■ ~ ucstnoea as Doing . uiiaws..- 

ran rJ d H P w fer to ' without gentleness cruelty \ 
^"Si Maunce have Jittle Hieaning’', biJt Btodeg 

rtSSSSS-te 



t ■ u ff. “fc: most broach - vice, despair, death anu 
a-^ f - he K h - l05S pf faith. To ffnd the solulioj: 
§l v : ^ well ifor these, problems ip tte amWglJJ/ 

inv Virfhi Eddic human relationships^ as. -BiwJ* 
characters , does'; .is simply to dodge .the ten* 
, ew«n? n t ?-1 e *^5’ So;: although we : are Tnot- spa«J 
iniflr n 1 ?' oehtlye.the ' catalogue of: vices or-dfcscripd?" s J 
pier of. mo.ro/oriup,; ; (nhei- fdrmbnt. our feefihgsare.:^ 
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Imperial episode 


By Philip Mason 

ROBERT IIEUSSLER: 


Sultan alike and went his own way, a longer period of pence than he had 
planting trees and gardens, studying usually known, lighter luxation, some 
Malay customs, quietly convinced that security of (enure, some experience of 
the careful choice of subordinates was benevolent and disinterested magist ra- 


the key to good government. 

There was also the usual quota of 


cy, the beginnings of local self- 
government and of such institutions as 
cooperative hanks. It was an axiom 


n-itiBi, d nip In MntnvR mere was aisa me usual quuiu ui e-'- ... — 

Thp Malavan CivU Service and its eccentrics, among whom the most coopera ive banks. It was an axiom 

IJSprSSm? notable was Berkeley, the grandson of lhai Malaya belonged to the Malayan, 

predecessors 1867 1942 an Mr| a former m[dshipman in t i,c ar >d »f that saying was aimed by the 

356pp. Oxford: Clio Press. £22.50. Navyi who CO mrived to remain twenty- prinsh more often at the Chinese and 

0 903450 49 6 seven years in one district, which he " ““ 

5=s=ass — ~ ■ a— ■ made into “a feudal satrapy", leisure- 

This is a scholarly, well-documented Iy, traditional and rural. He “hated 
book, in which research in the Colonial roads, machines, lawyers, moriey- 
Office has been supplemented by inter- lenders, and newspapers” and also, 
views with surviving members of the apparently, senior officers, since fie 
Service, who have also contributed stopped the Acting Governor from 
papers. The material has been assem- visiting him by reporting the destruc- 
bled with a sense of perspective and lion of a quite imaginary bridge, and 


Navy, who contrived to remain twenty- “"V 9 " u,,c " « ,,IC 

seven years in one district, which he Indians than at themselves, it did 

made into “a feudal satrapy", leisure- none lbe ' ess carT y ‘he implication of 


temporary trusteeship, which is the 
moral justification for the rule of one 
people by another. It was accepted 
policy to prepare for self-government - 
though “no one thought much about it 
from day to day". It was a brief episode 
- but it was on the whole to the credit of 



bled with a sense of perspective and tion of a quite imaginary bridge, and “DJ 1 1 “ was on rac wnmc touiLcrcaiioi 
with a sensitive understanding of the slaved off a resident in a motor-car by ‘ hat A 

point of view of the period a ntf even of the simple device of blocking the road and that L be ^ u ?£ 

*«* i*«»bou.c£, Robert Heus- by an enormous tree. ™n tbeytthose 


~i " ■' T~J~~a hie ,,,hiPof . . , men who did on the whole quite often 

Tim f. S i? 11 is a sur P rise to f,nd h ? w recently combine the qualities that Plato called 
and lias already written about North- p racl j ces flourished m Malaya that in “high spirited and philosophical", 
ern Nigeria ana Tanganyika, as well as | nt jj a had ended with the eighteenth , . . 

the makings of the Coloninl Service. cen|ur y > lt was on |y j n [goo that Admirably free from academic jar- 

The picture that emerKs is in ninny oirtcm'«re B?S^S3Sn!lS&taS 


and has already written aunut [Norm- p raC |j ces flourished in Malaya that in 
ern Nigeria and Tanganyika, as well as f ndia had cnded wilh thc eighteenth 
the makings of thc Coloninl Service. CU) | Ur y i | t was only in 1900 thnt 


respects familiar. The Bnlish assumed take part in trade and at about the same miie , u„ a.«,m«i m. Q i 

power in Malaya step by step, and lime that they were relieved of respon- '*■ ,be reader must be warned that 
haphazardly, with Whitehall - where sibility for finding their own deputies ri 

even the Colonial Office were Little when they went 5n leave. ™ k fi. 


combine the qualities thnt nato called 
“high spirited and philosophical". 

Admirably free from academic jar- 
gon atid over-conceptualization, sensi- 
ble and yet sensitive though this book 


n Tn «cm f»n n n fhilnn? It wbsb brief episode m the history of D f every district officer in every district. £ns. 
?S S i!Sf r ^Isifi ne 'niTS 1 wflc h F?r S «f?° H mankind » th{s P erlod of British rule in If history is to rise to the level of art , the p. 

ofSSSonH? /nH ^fnnthniH the Malay pen Insula, but it brought the historian must be ruthless about the J. : >. 
^tfi^inland,mLM^Wwi? Malayan villager S om e degree of unity, facts he throw, away after ure. ft- ' 

.... I >. sk. > sTi ' J 


one feels that one has heard the name 


states linked to the colony individually 
by treaty, then a federation of states in 
which sultans and maharajas were still 
the nominal rulers, though this was a 
fiction increasingly ignored. But there 
were also unfeoerated states, rather 
more loosely tied in as they were 
shaken free from a nominal allegiance 
to Siam. Add to this patchwork - in 
which each patch had its own customs 


Bringing light 


By Carmen Blacker 


of esoteric Buddhist doctrine, icon- 
ographic drawings, aerial photo- 
graphs revealing lost sites. 




wmen eacn paten naa its own customs === s a — The volumes have the. further 

and traditions r the steady influx of TAKATO ri masao, AKAI TATSURO advantage of deviating from the 
peoples of quite different cultures. mi F ujh MANABU (Editors) usual stereotyped account of the 

Indian and Chinese, who came in some z Nihon BukkvOshi. an Ulus- development of Buddhism in Japan, 
areas to outnumber the Malays. To this , trated history of Japanese Buddhism. Such works have hitherto relied far 
io^Sve rorot^ubuY vS£» W?? m Deai. the too exclusively for their material on 

aovf nment in a ooor^loTunder th^ Encounter with buddhism. Volume ratten records alone, givmg us over- 
government in a popr colony unaer me Nihon Bukkud no Seiritsu, the long discussions of Mah&yana 

Establishmentof Japanese Buddhism. Jm. whieh aeareely left'lh. 

Kyoto: HOzflkan. SSMtSMSalS 

was better than anything they had - important Buddhist practice because 

known before; the hereditary rulers Highly recommended to any student these had no ‘texts’ to support them. 
r 1f- e u te *i l!! e uSf* of Buddhism able to read Japanese Recent Japanese scholarship is rapid- 
which they had !j“ p S?® 1 '' are these two. splendid volumes, ly redressing this distortion, ■ and 


which shows a 


made on the 


" Troflevingdown from the Kitojak tunnel to New Chainait ", an Illustration 
from the Graphic. May 26.1894, which shows a journey made on the 
inspectors trolley tlown a single track with a gradient nf I in .15. The 
Khojnk tunnel . opened in 1 89 1, was at that tune the longest tunnel in 
India: New Cham an was the end nf the line, thc lust British outpost before 
the frontier with Afghanistan, and the terrain which had to be crossed in 
order to apply British Engineering Standard regulations included built 
mountain ranges and sandhills. This example of the pioneering spirit of 


inspectors trolley down a single track with a gradient nf } iu .15. The 
Khojnk tunnel, opened in I8vl, was *it that lime the longest tunnel in 
India: New Chum an was the end of the line, the lust British outpost before 
the frontier with Afghanistan, and the terrain which had to lv crossed in 


the frontier with Afghanistan, tin 
order to apply British Engineer 


Standard regulations included bath 


the railway-builders of British India is taken from Railways of the Raj 
(ilapp wilh 65 plates. Scalar Press, £7.50. 0 85967 658 7). 


Glossing the image 


bly, and on die whole sulked politely of J a=e 

but did as they were bid. Malaya u udd h} sm from its introduction in 
became rather a rich colony. the aixth ^ury until roughly the 

There are understanding and indeed end df the thirteenth century. Even 
affectionate portraits, notably of Hugh those unable to read the text will 
Low, who came to South-East Asia as flnd delight and profit in the numcr- 


these- two volumes reflect the,. wel- 
come trend. . 

Thus, in addition to' chapters 


By John Hurreil Crook 


dpal sects and the personalities who NG^PO NGAWANG JlGMKI aad ottwrai 


Low, who came to Moutn-tast Asia as nna aeugni ™ prom iu ub uuuiw- nroDarated them we have others re- 

an orchid-hunter, but laid the founda- ous and excellent illustrations, both p p J® newer but no less important ’ . ' . 

tlons of British rule in the state of in colour and in black-and-white, c ^ BP ter by kanaka 296pp. Muller* In association with 

Perak. He was adviser In name, actual- These' are taken from a wide range J : example on the padflea- Sujmneifleld Press. £19.50. . 

ly the paternalist ruler, walking of sources; we find not^only cefe- KSa^ Kte.d SLSteiTSte- 0 584 97077 3 

through the countryside and talking to brated_ examples of Budcfl.^ icon- SStSSS terrified the eleSant .■ 'T 


Perak. He was adviser in name, actual- 
ly the paternalist ruler, walking 
through the countryside and talking to 
everyone he met. He was a gradualist; 
it was no use, in his view, trying to 
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